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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 


1902. 


THREEPENCE 
REGISTERKD AS A NEWSPAPER 








17 ALTER M. ‘BARNES, Fx. Nat. Sch. R.C.A. 
\ awarded Spec ial Gold Medal for ‘‘ Best Carving in the Exhibi- 
June, 1901), gives INSTRUCTION in WOOD- 


tion,” Carpenters’ Hail, 
Prospectus post free.—Park Mount, 


C SKVING through the PuST. 
Blackburn. 





AN OXFORD GRADUATE of some standing 
Pi desires SECRETARYSHIP or POSITION of TRUST. Highest 
references -9. G. » care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 





UNIOR CLERK WANTED in a PUBLISHER’S 
¢ OFFICE. —Apply, eget age, salary required, &c., to Box 2020, 
Sell's Advertising Ottices, London. 








M: GRANT RICHARDS has a VACANCY in 
his PUBLISHING OFFICE for a YOUTH, age about 18.— 
Apply, by letter, to 48, Leicester Square, W C. 


j NIVERSITY 


Literary Wor 











MAN, possessing aptitude for 
2 ean OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT in LONDON 
PUBLISHING HOU Sigh hours. State qualifications, age, 
and salary required. , Messrs. J. E. Francis & Co., 13, Bream’s 
Bui dings, ) Chancery Oly the c. 


G LOUCESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART. 


SECOND ART MASTER REQU TIRED IMMEDIATE LY to take 
temporary duty until December 20. Salary at rate of 100!. per annum. 
Ap P's y, with qualifications, to Sr: rerary, Rallinger, Gloucester. 


[pARteBy COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPION. 


Principal—&. W. RICHARDSON, D.Se 
Ap »plie ations are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLA SICS. Salary 1°0/. per annum. 
oe further particulars apply to the Parncirs 












, to whom application, 
with copies of Barer recent Testimonials, should be sent in before 
SEP NE MBER ¢ 


« AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
} WOMEN TEACHERS (in SECONDARY SCHOOLS), 

The COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE invite 
appl.cations for the post of PRINCIPAL, which has become vacant by 
the appointment of Miss Punnett as Normal Mistress in the new Day 
‘Tiaining College under the London County Council. Experience of 
Secondary Schuvol Work and Management essential alary to com- 
mence at 300/., with Board and Residence ‘The Principal will be 
required to enter on her duties in JANUARY, 1903. 

Applications should be sent, before OCTOBER 6. to the Hon. Sec., 
Miss E. A. McAnruvr, Girton College, Cambridge, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(University of London.) 
CHAIR OF PERSIAN. 
The M see! Bee will proceed, at the opening of the Session 1902-1903, 
VACANCY in this Chair. Applications, accompanied by suc h 
bet d oe Candidates may wish to submit, should reach the 
retary on or before WEDNESDAY, October 1 
Full particulars will be sent on application 
- Gt tEGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 


{)NIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary ‘Teachers and of 
the Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the 
Sxcrerarny or Examinations, North Bailey, Durham. 























DUCATION. —ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied witn detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY will give, at her own 

House, during the coming Autumn and Winter, LECTURES 
on ENGLISH LIVTEKATURE, Illustrative Readings, and Courses of 
Lessons for the Critical Study of Individual Works. Miss Drewry 
visits Schools; reads with Private Pupils; examines; and helps 
Students by Letter and in her Reading Society.—143, King Henry's 
Road, London, N.W. 


re NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A large 

Firm of Printers in the centre of London are now in a position to 
offer unrivalled facilities for Printing and Publishing. and also for 
Editorial and Office accommodation.—Address P., Messrs. J. G. King & 
Son, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sel. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Ottice as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Seciety, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (1 ancg). 
wn and Doaney Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 











Tow 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and ats all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and ‘technical MSS. carefully ‘Ty pe-writt 


A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work sia London 
and Berlin. 


UTHORS’ MSS... PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 
a4 TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 8d. per 1.000, 
including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.— Miss N. E. Rozinson, 
8, | Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 


1 PE- WRITING, —The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References. Established 1893.—Sixes & Sixkrs, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, » Hammersmith Road, W. 


IVY PE-W RITING. — SHORTHAND.- 
RESEARCHES.—Private work quickly, accurately. and carefully 
executed. 9d. 1,000 words. Researches 9d. an hour.—M. Srvakr, 
Room ut, Trafalgar Buildings, W.C. 











‘HEAP TY PK-WRITING.— 8d. per 1,000 “words, 
/ ‘The best work only executed by highly educated Operators. A 
few more Clients wanted. —Hvnt, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud Green, 


\TPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical ‘Tripos ; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages) 
Kesearch, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors. Terms 
(eash): Ordinary English Prose, lx. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—TuEe CAMBRIDGE TvPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, S.E.). 








WVYPE-WRI TIN G. —Trained and experienced 

Typist (First Class Cert. Soc. of Arts), Sec. to well-known 
Authoress, desires all kinds MSS. Short Articles by return of post. 
From 1s. per 1,000. Large quantities special terms. Carbon or Mimeo- 
graph Duplicates. French and German.—Miss De 14 Covr, Brendon, 
Chalfont Koad, 8. Norwood, S.E. 





\ TIESBADEN.—PUPIL, willing to assist One 

_ Hour Daily, RECEIVED on HALF-1ERKMS in small SCHOOL. 

All Linguistic and Musical advantages. Highest references.—Miss 
cRr, Sesame House. 


M OUNT VIEW.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
4 84, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 25. Reference kindly allowed 
to the Right Reverend Bishop Hamilton-Ba;nes, and others.—For 
& ioe us apply to Miss M. H. Downes, B.A., successor to Miss Helen 
E. Baynes. 


\ TEYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES. M.A. D.Lit Lond., late Classical 
Scho'ar, Girton, with competent Staff. Thorough education, on the 
principle of a sound mind in a sound body. French and Germana 
speciality Preparation for Examinations if required. —AU'TUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24 








Surrey, — 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘’. HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-NINTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, and LAW will BEGIN on OCTO- 
and the SEVENTY- a SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
4 ICINE on OCTOBER 1,1 

‘The Classes prepare for the Pasiowriong Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, ‘Textile 
industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Yeaching, Law, Medicine, «nd Surgery. 
. deer Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
8 , Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 
Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 


Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Recisrrar oF 
THE « « 


opr 7. TTC 7 
S < BARTHOLOMKW’S HOSPITAL and 
~S, COLLEGE. : 
(University of London). 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE B.Se. EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSIT “3 of LONDON 
will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY, 
eee on this Class counts as part of the five Years’ Curri- 

iV 

Fee for the whole Course, 21!., or 18/. 18s to students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may be taken 

‘There is a Special Class for te January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Wanvrn or THE CoLLEcE, 8t. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 



















‘us AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Kstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


\ “MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct E.C. 











” Cmte. 
(CATAL JOGUE, No. 35.—Drawings by Turner, 


Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.—Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &e.— 
Illustrated Rooks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. —Ws. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATHE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, sie Street, Covent Garden, London; 
d7, Broad Street, Oxferd. 


CA bs “ LOGUES on application. 








G EAs SHER’S NEW Bis, 
SEPrEMBER, 1902, 
No. 329, containing LATEST ACQUISITIONS in e 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
All CATALOGUES post free on application. 


M ESsks. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 

from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


I ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED. State wants 

CATALOGUES free. Kooks Bought. Libraries or Small Parcels 
for prompt cash. List of 3,000 Special Wants free —Hoitanv's Grrar 
Fook Company, John Bright treet, Birmirgham, 














EIGHTON’S 
(CATALOGUE of EARLY 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 
Part II , containing letter C, price 2s. With 220 Illustrations in Facsimile. 


PRINTED and 


J.&J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s, 





M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of high-class 

e SECOND-HAND BOOKS (No. &0). NOW READY, post free 

on application, containing Works from the Libraries of the late Lord 

Wilton and Sir Thos. Farle. 100,000 Volumes in Stock. Books 
YPurchased.—79, Maunhaw Street (only address), Liverpceol. 





Cash 


In Memoriam, 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered, 

or a Rea Bala Persia, 2 vols. 1892 

First Edition, 1850—G Meredith's Poems, 15 ewlett’s Earth- 
work ous of ‘Tuscany, 1S Mentaigne’s Essays, or Trans., 3 vols. 
1892 —Symonds's Fssays. 2 vols. 18% —C 00k's Foxbunting, 1826— 
Hissey’s Drive through Eng gland,l>45 — Gamonia, 1857—Shirley’s Deer 
Parks, 1867 —Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 — Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols. 1871—Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols. 18 ackson’s French Court, 
2 vols. 1881—Jesse’s Richard III., 1862—Warwickshire Hunt, 1837— 
Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. First Edition, 1882—Dowell’s 
‘Taxes, 4 vols. 1888 —Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71. 4 vols. 8v]o—Keats’s 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818. 100,000 BOOKS FOR SALE and WANTED. 
Ky far the largestand most valuable Stock in Kirmingham. State wants. 
—Baken’s Great iaucaacia l4and 16, Joho Sale Street, Birmingham. 































"Sales bp Auction. 


Cameras by Best Makers, also 
Accessories, 


Photographic Lenses and 
Electrical Fittings and Apparatus, Lanterns and 
Lantern Slides. 

FRIDAY, September 19, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS and LENSES by LEADING MAKERS, 
all in perfect order, 
LABORATORY MICROSCOPES fitted with all 
Accessories, 
ELECTRIC and TELEPHONIC FITYINGS and APPARATUS, 
DYNAMO, 
Quantity of PLATED GOODS, 
And many LOTS of interesting and valuable MISCELLANEOUS 
PROPERTY. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning 
Catalogues on application. 


STUDENT and fine 


of Sale. 





THE LATE PHILIP J, BAILEY. 





Sa a Poem 


With Portrait of the Author and his latest 
Preface. 


The Complete Author’s Edition, pp. viii-794, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d, 





George Routledge & Sons, Limited, Broadway, 
London, E.C. 





* DWAR OD EDWARD §8, 


THE CHIEF PIONEER OF MUNICIPAL PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


By THOMAS GREENWOOD. 
2s. Gd. net. 


“An exce!lent sketch of Edwards's life and work.... 
as Ww ell carried out as generously conceived."”— Athen@win. 
‘An adequate, sensible record. .He has succeeded not only in 
writing an important chapter in the Lark Se social reform, but in 
panne a vivid and touching picture.’’—Zin 


‘The memoir is 





eott, Gr enwood & Co. 19, Ludgate Hill, ” London E.C.; and all 
Booksellers. 
i lies GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s. 
Contents SEPTEMBER. 


‘The Geographical Conditions determining History and Religion in 
Asia Minor. Ry Prof. W. M. Ramsay. With Map.—'The Caura Affluent 
of the Orinoco. Ry E. Andre With Sketch Map.—Summary of the 
Results of Dr. Sven Hedin’s Latest Journey in Central Asia (1899-1902). 
BR Dr. Sven Hedin. With Sketch Map, 4 Illustrations, and Diagram.— 

The International Council for the Study of the Se: a.—The ‘‘Sudd” of 
ihe White Nile. By Edward S. Crispin, M.K.C.S. LRC.P. With 
9 Illustrations — Geographical Results of the Explorations of the 





French “ White Fathers” in North-Eastern Rhodesia. By Henri 
Maitre. With Sketch Map. Reviews:—Africa: Uganda; America: 
Charlevoix’s ‘New France’; Polar Regions: Dr. Nai a's Third 
Volume of Scientific Reeults, —Ihe Monthly Record.—Obituary :—Sir 





Fdward Hertslet; Col. C. R Macgregor; Mr. Alexander Michie.— 
Geegrsphical Literature of the Month —New Mapa. 
Edward Stanford, 12 and 13, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A NEW EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
EDITION. 


In 18 vols. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


This is a handsome and dignified Library Edition, 
with Biographical Introductions giving the history 
of each book and its place in Dickens’s life. These 
Introductions are not technical or bibliographical ; 
they aim at brevity and the narrative note ; telling 
a story rather than arraying documents ; and it is 
hoped that the edition will present a clear and 
interesting story of the literary life of Dickens, no 
less than a worthy collection of his masterpieces, 

The Edition is printed on large crown octavo, on 
a specially made opaque but light paper. 

The Illustrations are specially reproduced for 
this Edition from the Plates of the Original Editions, 
New Blocks having been made for the purpose. 
They include all the Originals by Hablot K. Browne 
(* Phiz ”), Cruikshank, Seymour, Walker, Landseer, 
Maclise, Leech, Marcus Store, George Cattermole, 
Luke Fildes, and others, 

The volumes are bound in the best art vellum, 
with flat back, with a full gold design drawn 
especially for the Edition, 


The yirst Tro Volumes, ready SEPTEMBER 15, 


are -— 


1. SKETCHES by BOZ. With 


40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


2. The PICKWICK PAPERS. 


With 45 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Pie Z. 


Subsequent Volumes will be issued at the rate 
of Two a Month. 


Detailed Prospectus, with Reproduction of Cover 
Design, pest free, 


THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


THE 


EDINBURGH 
EDITION. 


ON INDIA PAPER, 





In cloth, 2s, net per vol.; in leather, 2s, 6d. net per 
vol., each containing a Frontispiece Portrait, 

A handy and delicate Edition upon a specially 
made quality of India paper. ‘The Publishers 
believe that for general convenience, combined 
with elegance and taste, this Copyright Edition 
will be found to stand entirely without a rival, 


The following will be the first Volumes issued :-— 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


a History. In 1 vol. [ Ready. 


SARTOR RESARTUS; ON 
HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, and the HEROIC 
in HISTORY ; PAST and PRESENT. In 1 vol. 

[Ready. 


The LIFE of SCHILLER and 


The LIFE of JOHN STERLING. In 1 vol, 
[October 1, 
Prospectus post free. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED, London, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
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BY THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN 
EASTERN SKY. 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


‘‘This volume appears at an exceedingly timely moment...... Those who are alive to the importance 
of the Persian problem will welcome the chapters dealing with it in the volume...... The first half of 
the book, in which he describes his adventures in the snows of Cashmere while shooting ibex, bears, 
sharpoo, goa, and the other big-horned mountain rams with which that difficult country abounds, will 
be read with pleasure by all who are interested in big-game shooting. But it is the political part of the 
book which is of the greater importance...... The Earl gives a very sprightly account of his travels and 
of the various Amirs and Persian officials with whom he came into contact, and the book is most 
useful by reason of the new information it affords us of a land which is very little known to the average 





British reader,” 


ON SEPTEMBER 16 WILL BE PUBLISHED 


A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By JOHN G. ROBERTSON, 


Lecturer in the University of Strassburg. 


ON SEPTEMBER 16 WILL BE PUBLISHED 


AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT- 
BOOK OF LOGIC. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONEF, 
M.A.Lond, D.8e Edin., 
Author of ‘ Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construc- 
tion,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





Post Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN ROMANCE. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE COLONEL SAHIB. 
By GARRETT MILL. 


Crown Svo, és. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, ‘Rainborgh and London. 





ISBISTER & CO.'S LIST. 
JOHN WESLEY'S JOURNAL. Abridged by 


PERCY LIVINGSTONE PARKER. With an _ Introduction by 
HUGH PRICE H‘t GHES, M.A., and an Appreciation of the Journal 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. Crown 8yo, cloth, 544 pp. 
Price 3s 6d. net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


JOHN BUNYAN. His Life, Times, and 
Work. By the Kev. JOHN BROWN, D.D., Mirister of the Bunyan 
Church, Bedford. ‘Third and Revised Edition, containing much 
new information which has come to light in recent years. 2 
vols. with Photogravure Frontispiece in each, limp lambskin 
cover, gilt lettered and gilt top, feap. svo. 

Price, each vol, 2s. Gd. net. 
Uniform with the above, forming the Third Vol. in the Series. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
NO CROSS, NO CROWN. By William Penn. 


A careful Reprint of this ever popular devotional Work. With the 
Author’s Preface, and an Introduction by JOHN DEANE HILTON. 
1 vol. limp lambskin cover, gilt lettered and gilt top, feap. 8v0 

Pri 


ce 2s. 6d. net. 
POETS OF THE EMPIRE, 

The EMPIRE'S GREETING. A Collection 
of Odes in Honour of Their Majesties’ « oronation from Poets in all 
Parts of the Hritish Empire. Beautifully Illustrated with Alle 
gorical D: signs. 

Price, in special art paper cover, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 5s. 
THE GREAT NOVEL OF RUSSIAN PEASANT LIFE. 
The 


THREE MEN. By Maxim Gorky. 
English translation of ‘The Trio,’ universally pronounced by 
critics to be the first production of Gorky’s extraordinary genius 

In handsome red and-black cloth cover emblazoned with the Russian 

Arms, Crown 5y0, 364 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


MAXIM GORKY. His Life and Writings. 
By Dr E. J. DILLON. etm pyetd —— and iterary 
estimate of the Russian ‘ ‘Vagabond Art Pr 

SECOND EDIT om. 

LIFE on the STAGE. By Clara Morris. 
An Autobiography. With Portrait. Price 6s. 

The GOD of HIS FATHERS: Tales of the 


Klondyke. By JACK LONDON. Second Impression. Price 6 


A HUNDRED YEARS of IRISH HISTORY, 


By RK. BAKRY O'BRIEN. With an Introduction by J. E. RED- 


MOND, M.P. *rice 2s. 6d. net. 
A HERO of DONEGAL: the Life of Dr. 

Smyth, of Burtonport. By F.D. HOW. With Portrait and Ilius- 

trations. Price 2s. Gd. net. 


FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

The MIRACLES of JESUS: as Marks of 
the Way of Life. By the Right Rey. COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. Price 6s 

READY SEPTEMBER 25. 

BROWNING. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 
A Companion Study to the same Author's ‘ Tennyson : vy — and 
Relation to Modern Life.’ Price 10s. 

ISBISTER & CO., LTD, 
15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—>— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C- 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


ARNOLD BENNETT'S ROMANCE OF THE 
STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 





Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
VIOLINIST. 


By T. L. PHIPSON, 
Author of ‘ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins,’ &c. 





A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


MONONIA: 


A Love Story of “ Forty-eight.” 
By JUSTIN McUARTHY, 
Author of ‘A History of Our Own Times.’ 


A PRINCE OF GOOD 
FELLOWS. 


By ROBERT BARR. 
With 15 Full-Page Llustrations by EpMunpD J. 
SULLIVAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“The charm of Mr. Barr’s narrative must entice 
the most captious. The illustrations are unusually 
good.”—Daily Mail. 

‘*Mr. Barr has made great strides since he first 
took to fiction, but he has given us nothing better 
than this ‘ Prince of Good Fellows,’ to whom we 
may all wish Jong life.”— Morning Leader. 

“A series of sparkling and romantic scenes...... 
entertaining and exciting adventures, Mr. Barr 
has a pretty gift in story-telling...... Mr. Sullivan’s 
drawings are exceedingly clever and full of gro- 
tesque humour that is thoroughly congenial with 
the spirit of Mr, Barr’s work.” — Westminster Gazette, 


THE 
CONCESSION - HUNTERS. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, 
Author of ‘A Sower of Wheat,’ &c, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE PRISONER IN THE 
DOCK: 


My Four Years’ Daily Experiences in the 
London Police Courts. 

By JAMES GREEN WOOD (“The Amateur Casual”). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 














LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 
By WILLIAM T. PALMER. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Tt has the sweetness and light of the country 
and of country life in its pages...... It is pleasant 
to read a book of nature studies like this.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“Fresh and _inspiriting...... stimulating and 
enjoyable reading.” —Scotsman. 

‘*Holiday makers who appreciate fresh air and 
exercise amid romantic surroundings will turn 
with pleasure to Mr. Palmer's ‘ Lake- Country 
Rambles,’ ”—Standard. 

A NEW NOVEL OF GREAT INTEREST. 
On SEPTEMBER 18, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 


NEITHER JEW NOR 


GREEK. 


A Story of Jewish Social Life. 
By VIOLET GUTTENBERG. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








NEW FICTION. 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE. 
THE FIRST IMPRESSION OF 
THE 


VULTURES, 


BY 


H. SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ &c., 
IS NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


A SECOND IMPRESSION 


WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR. — ‘‘Like all Mr. Merriman’s 
novels, ‘The Vultures’ is clean, wholesome, and 
sincere...... He has a story to tell, and he tells it 
well.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. H. 8, Merriman 
has not stinted his best work in this excellent 
novel. He gives us plenty of adventure and excite- 
ment, a thoroughly charming heroine in Princess 
Wanda, a hero of cool brain and iron nerve, the 
clear, careful characterization for which he is 
famous, and an abundance of sparkling epigram,” 


SKETCH, — ‘In construction and power it 
would be hard to surpass...... The book is an ex- 
ceedingly able one, and will be welcomed as an 
oasis in the almost sterile desert of to-day’s litera- 
ture.” 


NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY 
WEYMAN. 


READY NEXT WEEK, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES, 
BY 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘COUNT HANNIBAL,’ ‘THE 
CASTLE INN,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
On SEPTEMBER 25th, crown 8vo, 6s, 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,’ ‘A DAUGHTER 
OF THE FIELDS,’ ‘8HE WALKS IN BEAUTY,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 
15, Waterloo Piace, S.W. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
the PICTURES in the FITZWILLIAM 
MUSEUM. Compiled largely from Materials 
supplied by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A, Keeper 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum ; for- 
merly Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
By F. RB, EARP, M.A,, Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Assistant Director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Royal 8vo, buckram, 
with numerous Plates, 15s, net, 


The PRAYER BOOK of AEDELUALD 
the BISHOP: commonly called the Book of 
Cerne. Edited from the MS. in the University 
Library, Cambridge, with Introduction and 
Notes, by DOM A, B, KUYPERS, Benedictine 
of Downside Abbey. Demy 4to, with 2 lac- 
simile Plates, 21s, net. 


SOPHOCLES.— ANTIGONE. With 
a Commentary abridged from the large Edition 
of Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D., by E. S. 
SHOCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow and Assist- 
ant Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 48, [ Immediately. 


A COURSE of MODERN ANALYSIS. 


An Introduction to the General Theory of 
Infinite Series and of Analytic Functions, 
with an Account of the principal Tran- 
scendental Functions, By E. T. WHITTAKER, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
[Immediately, 


ELECTRIC WAVES: being an Adams 

Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge. 

By H. M. MACDONALD, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow 

of Clare College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
,[Zmmediately. 


ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS, based on 


Material from New Britain, New Guinea, 
Loyalty Islands, and elsewhere, collected 
during the Years 1895, 1896, and 1897. By 
ARTHUR WILLEY, D.Sc.Lond., Hon. M.A. 
Cantab, F.R.S., Director of the Colombo 
Museum, Ceylon. Part VI. With 9 Plates 
and Map. Demy 4to, 12s 6d. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. 
MATTHEW. Revised Version. Edited for the 
Use of Schools by the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 
With Maps. 1s, 6d. net. [ Immediately. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. 
MARK. The Greek Text, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, for the Use of Schools, by 
Sir A. F, HORT, Bart., M.A., Assistant Master 
at Harrow School. With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. net. 


*,* This edition is intended for the use of boys who are 
just beginning to read the Greek Testament. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES.—New Volume. 

General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha— 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridgs. 

The SONG of SOLOMON. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. ANDREW 
HARPER, D.D. (Edinburgh), Principal of 
St. Andrew’s College, within the University 
of Sydney, 1s. 6d, net. 





PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 


CICERO.—The ORATIONS 
against CATILINE. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. C. NICOL, M.A,, 
late Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Head 
Master of Portsmouth Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. [ Immediately. 


ERCKMANN - CHATRIAN.—HIS- 
TOIRE d’un CONSCRIT de 1813. Edited, 
with Introduction, Maps and Notes, by 
ARTHUR REED ROPES, M.A., late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 33. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehcuse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDSS AUTUMN LIST. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 
STATE EXPERIMENTS in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By the Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for New 


Yealand. 2vols. With Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. net. [Octover, 


The DISPATCHES of FIELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON, during his Campaigns in India, Denmark, 
a. yn ga tesa aga and France, and relating to America, from 1799 to 1815. Selected and arranged by WALTER WOOD, Author of ‘ With the Flag at Sea, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


The EVE of CHRISTIANITY: a Glance at the State of the World about the Time of Augustus. By 


FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS, M.A. Feap. 8vo, buckram, 2s, 6d. net. [ Ready, 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
This LIFE and the NEXT: the Impressions and Thoughts of Notable Men and Women from Plato to 


Tennyson. By ESTELLE DAVENPORT ADAMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 
WORDS from ST. PAUL’S. Second Series. By the Ven. Archdeacon Srnvcuair. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NO. III. OF THE ‘‘RELIGIOUS LIFE SERIES.” 


FULLER’S THOUGHTS. Edited by A. R. Watier. Feap. 8vo, parchment and cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The SMOKE of her BURNING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


POETRY. 
The EDINBURGH FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. E. Hentey. 40 Parts. With Portraits. 1,000 Copies only 


are being printed (640 of which are for England), and the book will be sold only in Complete Sets. Feap. folio, 5s. net per Part. 


KENTUCKY POEMS. By Mapison Cawery. With an Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. Feap. 8vo, half-parchment, 5s. net. 
[Ready. 














The LOVER’S BATTLE: a Heroical Comedy in Rhyme, Founded upon Alexander Pope's ‘The Rape of the Lock.’ 


By CLOTILDE GRAVES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Ready, 
POEMS. By Sir Epwarp Reep, K.C.B. M.P. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
The LOOM of YEARS. By A. Noyes. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
BALLADS of the BOER WAR. By “Cotpsrreamer.” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Sept. 17, 





BELLES-LETTRES AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
PATRIAE LUX. By the Duke ann Dvucness or Tovratne AND DovGias. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


[October 1. 





12s. 6d. net, 
NEW VOLUME IN THE ‘“ BREVIARY SERIES.” 


AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. By Ricuarp Le Gatiienne. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
PHOTOGRAPHY as a FINE ART: the Achievements and Possibilities of Photographie Art. By C. H. 


CAFFIN. With 92 Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of POETRY. By Prof. Mark H. Lippeti. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. (Ready. 
The EGREGIOUS ENGLISH. By Ancus McNemL. Crown 8yvo, buckram, 5s. 

FOLLY’S QUEST. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 

OUR LITERARY DELUGE: and some of its Deeper Waters. By Francis W. Hatsey. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





—— — Be a. : a (Ready. 
FICTION. 
THOMPSON’S PROGRESS. By Curciirve Hyver. 6s. | The LAST ALIVE. By J. MacLaren Cospan, Author of 
[October J, | ‘The Green Turbans.’ 6s. 


The SENTIMENTAL WARRIOR. By Epcar Jerson, 





The TWO VANREVELS. By Boorn Tarxinerox, Author 


of ‘Monsieur Beaucaire.’ With Illustrations. 6s. | Author of ‘ The Passion for Romance.’ 6s. 
The CAPTAIN of the GRAYHORSE TROOP. By) The CONFESSIONS of a WIFE. By Mary Apams. _Illus- 
HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of ‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly.’ 6s. [September 24. trated. 6s, (October. 


BETTY’S HUSBAND. By a New Writer. 6s. (Ready. BELSHAZZAR. By W. Srearys Davis. Illustrated. 6s. 
The COLONIALS. By Auten Frencu. Illustrated. 6s. A MAN of SENTIMENT. By Txomas Coss, Author of 


[ Ready. ‘Lady Gwendoline,’ &c. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S NEW NOVELS. 





Splendidly ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing Particulars of nearly 3,000 Volumes 
in every Department of Literature, sent post free on application. 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
A SOLDIER'S LOVE. 6s. 


By A. WILSON-BARRETT, Author of ‘The Golden Lotus,’ &e. 


The SUN says:—‘‘In Mr, A. Wilson-Barrett we hail a new master of 
romantic fiction.” 

The DUNDEE COURTER says:—‘*‘ One of the most entertaining novels 
of the season.” 

LLOYDS NEWS says:—“Mr. A. Wilson-Barrett promises to be as 
eminent a writer of fiction as his father is an actor. This is a book with 
many fine moments in it, and certainly the best novel of its kind published 
for a very long time past.” 


THE WAYFARERS. 6s. 


By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of ‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvis,’ ‘ Fierceheart the Soldier,’ ‘ Lady 
Barbarity,’ &c. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ A dashing romance, with plenty 
of love-making, fighting, and adventures,” 

Mr. J. C. Snaith’s new novel literally bubbles over with fun, frolic, high spirit, fighting» 
and adventures. It begins with the hero’s escape from the bailiffs across the housetop, 
to dowhich he takes a flying leap that makes one giddy, and from that point onward the 
tale rattles along till we have our fill of fisticuffs, love making, and dashing adventure, and 
put down the novel with never a stop in the interest from the first page to the last. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION SOLD. SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY 
EXHAUSTED. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘A Millionaire of Yesterday,’ ‘The Survivor,’ ‘Mysterious 
Mr. Sabin,’ &c. 

The YORKSHIRE POST says :—‘‘ A weird and fascinating story which» 
for real beauty ard originality, ranks far above the ordinary.” 

The ROCK says :—‘‘ One of the cleverest novels that has been written for 
a long while,” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—“ Possesses an absorbing interest ; 
it has also an extraordinary fascination.” 

The DAILY MAIL says:—‘‘ Emphatically clever.” 


A WOMAN OF WILES. 6s. 


By ALICK MUNRO. 


The SPECTATOR says :—‘ Exceedingly fascinating. A brisk story, full 
of well-told incident and vividly coloured ; as good a thing of its kind as one 
may expect to meet with,” 

The MORNING POST says :—“ Vastly entertaining.” 

The LIVERPOOL COURIER says :—‘ A most interesting and exceed- 
ingly well-written story.” 














THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR. 6s. 


By JOHN CARLING. 


The hero of this story is Paul Cressingham, a captain in the English army ; the heroine 
a beautiful, richly clothed girl whom he meets at midnight in the thick of a Dalmatian 
forest when he is following a bear. Who the girl turns out to be, how she came in the forest, 


and what her subsequent extraordinary adventures were the reader must discover for him- | 


self. The story will keep him tingling with excitement and with never a moment when 
the interest flags. 


A LIFE AT STAKE. 6s. | 


By PERCY ANDREAE, 
Author of ‘ The Vanished Emperor,’ ‘ Stanhope of Chester,’ &c, 





FIVE SHILLINGS. 


BOOTHBY’S NEW 
THE 


KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 5s. 


PUBLIC OPINION says :—“ Brighter, crisper, and more entertaining 
than any of its predecessors from the same pen.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—‘'In the confection of tales of 
exciting adventure Mr. Boothby is not excelled by any novelist of the day.” 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
A MIGHTY EMPIRE. 3s. 6d. 


By J. SWINDELLS BARLOW, 


GUY NOVEL. 








The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says:—“One of the most skilfully | 
constructed tales that we have encountered for some time; the excitement is | 


kept going right up to the end.” 

The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘(Lauder Caine) out-Sherlocks Sherlock 
Holmes himself. People who like mysteries will enjoy this book. It is 
written with considerable go.” 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 6s. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart., 


Author of ‘ The Red Chancellor,’ ‘ The Heiress of a Season,’ &c. 





_ WEAVIN 


Author of ‘The Great Afrikander Conspiracy.’ 


Extravagant this story may be, for it out-Haggards Mr. Haggard’s ‘ She,’ 

but it is at least conceived on a huge scale and carried out proportionately, 

| Not many who read the story will believe it, but all will be thrilled, impressed, 
and stirred. 





A BOOK THAT IS BEING EVERYWHERE DISCUSSED. 


SPLENDID MOURNING. 3s. 6d. 
By CRANSTOUN METCALFE, 


The BOOKMAN says:—“A novel of literary women and the life they 
lead in London. We have rarely read a story of literary life which has come 
nearer the truth. Vividly real. ‘The story is cleverly written, and, being 
intensely human, it is intensely interesting,” 


BEYOND THE LAW. 3s. 6d. 


By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 


Author of ‘ Saints and Sinners,’ ‘ The Wooing of a Fairy,’ 


The DAILY MATL says :—'‘ Strangely enthralling.” 
The WESTERN MAIL says :— Exciting and realistic.” 


L'HASA AT LAST. 3s. 6d. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, 
Author of ‘On the World’s Roof,’ ‘ In the Swing o’ Sea,’ &c, 
The BOOKMAMN says :—“ A thrilling tale the alluring mystery of the 


| place (L’hasa) and the dangers...... are vividly described, and form a narrative 
full of incident and excitement.” 

















A FLYING POST. 3s. 6d. 


By TRESHAM QUAINES. 


The YORKSHIRE POST says :—“ A rattling good story of the thrilling 
| adventures of an Englishman who assisted the Fatherland in the capacity of a 
eae messenger during the Franco-German War. From the first page to 
the last it bristles with incident, and the author’s ready and graphic pen 
| never halts for a moment in the recital.” 


THE MASTER SPY. 3s. 6d. 


By R. J. BUCKLEY. 
Had Mr, Sherlock Holmes been a Secret Service official instead of a 
crime investigator, we might have expected a book upon some such lines as 
those of ‘The Master Spy’ from the pen of Sir Conan Doyle. 








READY IMMEDIATELY, 


G THE WEB. 3s. 6d. 


By HUAN MEE, 
Author of ‘Wheels within Whee’s,’ &c. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.; and Melbourne. 
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THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County 
and Family History, Heraldry, 
and Antiquities. 


Price 5s. net. 


The ATHENEUM says :— 


“Thoroughly original in scope and style. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on its effective 
appearance, its good illustrations, and, above all, 
on the substantial covering of boards, which enables 
the volume to take an immediate place on the 
bookshelves.” 


THE ANCESTOR. 


The SPECTATOR says :— 


‘* We offer a very hearty welcome to this the first 
number of a new quarterly review of county and 
family history, neraldry, and antiquities.” 


THE ANCESTOR. 


The TIMES says :— 


“Such a new departure is certainly designed to 
fill a want which has long been felt, and the names 
of the contributors guarantee the accuracy and 
importance of its contents.” 


THE ANCESTOR. 


The BOOKMAN says :— 


“This attractive quarterly...... The contents are 
extremely varied, the writing is good, the illustra- 
tions are extremely interesting.” 


THE ANCESTOR. 


The OUTLOOK says :— 


‘*This new quarterly, stately of aspect, printed 
in noble type, and with numerous full-page plates, 
promises to be a veritable mine of county and 
family history, heraldry, antiquities, and similar 
lore.” 


Price 5s. net. 


Annual Subscription, 17. 1s. 


| 


| 





| 


| 





No. 3 WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. | 


Amongst the Contributors to 


THE ANCESTOR 


ARE 
LADY KNIGHTLEY, of Fawsley, 
LADY VICTORIA MANNERS, 
Sir H. MAXWELL LYTE, 
Sir GEORGE SITWELL, 
The EARL of MALMESBURY, 
Messrs. J. HORACK ROUND, OSWALD 





ALEX 
His Life and Works. 
By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The personality, the individuality of Dumas 
reader with so much fulness, accuracy, and sym- 
pathy......This memoir of Dumas is very pleasant 


to read.”— Globe, 
“ A well-balanced judicial piece of biographical 


ANDRE DUMAS:) 


| has never before been submitted to the English | 


and literary criticism, as well as a most readable | 


book in point of style.”— Outlook. 

‘* A volume which is admirable in every respect, 
and worthy of a great subject. Dumas stands 
before us to the life. We can cordially commend 
Mr. Davidson’s careful—and in parts brilliant— 
study to all readers and admirers of the great 
French master,”— Daily Telegraph. 

“Sympathy, knowledge, insight, and style, with 
these four requisites for the right performance of 
his task the biographer is well equipped.” 

Daily News, 

‘* As a presentment of the man himself, one does 
not know any book on the same scale which comes 
up to the standard of this volume,”—Atheneum, 

“Excellently written, with taste, selection, dis- 
crimination, and narrative interest.”—Academy. 


‘*The best book that has been published in | 


English about the great Dumas.”—Mr. WALTER 
HERRIES POLLOCK in the Daily Mail. 


“It is at once a critical study and a graphic | 


picture of a man whose personality was at least 


as startling and as impressive as his writings.” 
Times, 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 
By G. 8. STREET. 65. 


‘“‘He has a fine taste in letters, and he has 
matured a style which is conspicuously his own 
there is scarcely a page inthis book without a 
stimulating idea.”—Daily Chronicle. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
H. TAINE, 1828-52. 


Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 78, 6d. net. 


‘‘ Most valuable, not only as giving a picture of 
the youth of a very strong man, but for the light 


it throws on the more wholesome sides of French | 


life.” Standard. 


“This is a strong, manly, and healthful book, the 


picture of a noble mind, reflective and full of 
philosophy.”—Daily Telegraph. 


OUTER ISLES. 
By H. GOODRICH FREER. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


12s, 6d. net. 


“A serious and valuable contribution to our | 


knowledge of those Outer Isles which once seen, 
or even read of, haunt the imagination with some- 
thing of the subtlety of music.”— Academy. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN 
WESTERN PERSIA. 


By LADY DURAND. 


With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* Hill and valley, river and stream, houses and 
gardens, and the ways and appearances of the 


BARRON, ANDREW LANG, W. H. ST. | inhabitants are brightly described......Adorned 


JOHN HOPE, W. PAILEY BAIDON, &c. 


with one of the best selections of photographs we 
have yet seen.”—-Morning Post. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Luwrep, 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST, 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S GREAT 
NOVEL. 


‘THE WINGS OF THE DOVE, 


“Mr. Henry James is to be congratulated, It is 

a long time since modern English fiction has pre. 

| sented us with a book which is so essentially a 

book; a thing conceived, and carried on, and 

finished in one premeditated strain ; with unbroken 

literary purpose and serious, unflagging literary 
skill.” —TZimes. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


“In the beauty of its style, in the raciness of its 
emotional quality, in the orderly evolution of its 
theme, in the fine handling of its principal charac. 
ters, the book seems to us to be upon the highest 
level even of its author's attainments.”— Academy, 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


‘*« The Wings of the Dove ’is a book which should 
be added to the list of Mr. James's successes,” 
St. James’s Gazette. 
“«¢The Wings of the Dove’ is a novel which every- 
body ought to read.”— World, 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


“ Though the novels of Mr. Henry James may be 
caviare to the general, there is an acute and 
honourable minority ever ready to welcome a new 
story from his pen, and in ‘ The Wings of the Dove’ 
that minority will recognize a strong and charac- 
teristic piece of work.”— Observer. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 





THE FORERUNNER. 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 
By MEREJKOWSKI, 

Author of ‘The Death of the Gods,’ 


‘*A novel of very remarkable interest and power, 
Full of beautiful passages which one is tempted to 
quote.”— Guardian. 

“A very powerful piece of work, standing higher 
above the level of contemporary fiction than it 
would be easy to say.”—Spectator. 

“This superb romance.”— World. 

“One of those books which takes the reader by 
assault ; one feels the impulsion of a vivid per- 
sonality at the back of it all.”—Academy. 


MARTA. 
By PAUL GWYNNE. 
Second Edition. 


MR. STEWART E. WHITE’S TWO 
GREAT NOVELS. 


6s. each, 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. 
THE WESTERNERS. 


THE BATTLEGROUND. 
By ELLEN GLASGOW. 
6s. Second Edition. 


Westminster. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


OF STANDARD WORKS. 


LITERATURE. 
LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 


A SERIES OF SHORT HISTORIES. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 


MURRAY, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH 


LITERATUR 
LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the University of Dublin 


HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of St. Andrews. 


HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


LL.D., Keeper of Printed Kooks in the British Museum. 
HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Corresponding Member of the Spanish Academ 


By the EpirTor, 


> PP PP 


A HISTORY OF ARABIC LITERATURE. By Prof. Ciémenr Hvar. 
IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 


MAIN CURRENTS 
THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 6s. net. 


By Epwarp Downey, D.C.L. 


By Ricwarp Garnett, C.B. | A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


By J. FivzmMaurice-KeEtty, 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. Each Volume large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By GimLtberT A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


By W. G. Aston, C.M.G. 
-» late Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation, Tokio. ? as 


A HISTORY OF BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. By Francis, Count Lurzow. 
A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By K. WatiszewskI. 
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LITERATURE 
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Delhi—1857: the Siege, Assault, and Cap- 
ture as given in the Diary and Correspon- 
dence of the late Col. Keith Young, C.B. 
Edited by General Sir Henry Wylie 
Norman, G.O.B., and Mrs. Keith Young. 
(W. & R. Chambers.) 


THE siege and capture of Delhi is a tale 
of which Englishmen seem never to grow 
weary. Certainly it was a surprising feat 
of arms, the skill with which the operations 
were conducted being no less remarkable 
than the intrepidity displayed by all arms 
of the service. It lasted, too, for more than 
twelve weeks, and during that time the mere 
handful of besiegers fought more than 
thirty well-contested combats against a vast 
and disciplined host. Neither heat, nor 
rain, nor pestilence destroyed their courage 
or crushed their spirit. Worn with disease 
and constant exposure under a burning gun, 
painfully reduced in numbers, they stormed 
in the face of day a strong fortress defended 
by 30,000 desperate men provided with 
everything necessary to defy assault. The 
list of the killed and wounded bears testi- 
mony to their courage. The effective force 
never at any time amounted to 10,000 men, 
and 992 were killed and 2,845 wounded. 
Among the former were 45 officers, while 
128 were among the latter. For a parallel 
to such slaughter of our troops we must 
search the annals of the Peninsular and 
Crimean wars. Nothing like it happened at 
Colenso or Spion Kop, nor in the relief of 
Ladysmith, great as the British losses were. 
In the Crimean war, according to a calcula- 
tion made by Lord Roberts, the casualties 
amounted to 17°43 per cent. The effective 
strength at Delhi on the 11th of September 
was 7,794, the killed and wounded between 
the 8th and 25th of September numbering 
1,674, or 21°5 per cent. 

The story of the siege was told in numerous 
contemporary books and pamphlets, for a 
great war is as inevitably followed by a 
train of books as a camp by sutlers. The 





best of them is a ‘ History of the Siege of 
Delhi,’ by ‘‘ An Officer who Served There,” 
for it has a freshness and piquancy about 
it which time does not stale. It contains, 
without the hateful jargon of modern war, 
descriptive passages which from their faith- 
ful registration of the facts and circumstances 
recorded bring the scene before the reader 
with a startling reality. The story has also 
been told by the letters and dispatches of 
the chief actors in the ‘ Selections from the 
State Papers preserved in the Military De- 
partment of the Government of India.’ Lord 
Roberts, whose name is in the list of the 
wounded, supplies a clear and vivid account 
of the siege in ‘Forty-one Years in India.’ 
He and Sir Henry Norman are the two sur- 
viving veterans of this redoubtable achieve- 
ment who, it is safe to say, have the clearest 
and fullest knowledge of what took place. 
‘A Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi 
Army,’ by Major H. W. Norman, Deputy 
Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, pub- 
lished in 1858, contains in a short space a 
most accurate technical account of the opera- 
tions, and must always be of great service 
to the historian. Sir Henry Norman, who 
first made his mark by an act of daring 
gallantry in Sir Charles Napier’s campaign 
against the Afridis, was Assistant Adjutant- 
General at headquarters during the siege, 
and no man is better qualified either to 
write or to edit a volume on the subject. 
The notes in this work bear witness to his 
memory and accuracy, and the only subject 
for regret is that he has not more often 
annotated the text. The memoir and intro- 
duction which he has written might also 
have been less severely condensed. The 
former, however, bears the impress of sym- 
pathy and sincerity, and presents in simple 
language a pleasing picture of the soldier 
whose letters, written during the siege, are 
now printed after a lapse of more than forty 
years. Col. Keith Young, he tells his readers, 
was his very dear friend, with whom he often 
took counsel concerning difficult and per- 
plexing questions. He was many years 
Norman’s senior in the army, having joined 
the service so far back as 1824; and in 
1841, three years before his biographer 
became an ensign, he was appointed a 
deputy judge-advocate-general of division, 
and in 1843 he was selected for the post 
of civil judge-advocate in Sind, ‘‘an ap- 
pointment apparently thought necessary, 
as the Governor of Sind, the famous Sir 
Charles Napier, was a soldier and might 
need advice on points of law in the course 
of his administration.” Keith Young held 
the same office under Sir Bartle Frere when 
he became Commissioner of Sind, and both 
these distinguished administrators recog- 
nized his abilities and character. In 1852 
Col. Keith Young was selected to act 
as judge-advocate of the Bengal army. 
Two years later he was confirmed in that 
post, which he held till his death in 1862. 
At army headquarters Sir Henry Norman, 
who was military secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, became naturally closely 
associated with him. The material change 
wrought in India during the reign of her 
late Majesty is brought home to the reader 
when Sir Henry Norman tells him that, 
although his close association with Col. 
Young only extended over a period of 
about three and a half years, 





‘*it included a voyage of more than fifty days 
between Calcutta and Allahabad in 1856, when 
the Head Quarters staff and their families were 
boxed up together in a river ‘ flat’ towed by a 
steamer, and where we were in close associa- 
tion all day and every day and had to work in 
the same cabin.” 

The journey from Calcutta to Allahabad 
by rail now takes about twenty-four hours. 

The friends were at Simla at the out- 
break of the Mutiny; both marched to 
Delhi, and their tents lay close together 
during the whole siege, and they met at all 
hours of the day and night. The acquaint- 
ance ripened into warm friendship. Keith 
Young’s letters show the affectionate and 
simple nature of a brave soldier, and his old 
comrade, who has since come into contact 
with many men in all parts of the world, 
does not think it is possible to conceive 
any one more thoroughly upright or more 
liberal to all with whom he was associated. 
Sir Henry Norman mentions an occurrence 
to illustrate how the honesty of the man was 
revealed in his countenance :— 

‘*When he was living a little way out of 
London in 1860 he was hurrying through the 
streets to catch his train to take him home when 
he became aware that he had lost his purse. 
He went up to the first policeman he saw and 
asked him to lend him half-a crown. The police- 
man evidently thought that Keith Young looked 
like a man to be trusted, and immediately 
handed to him the coin he asked for. I think 
this is striking evidence of the confidence 
which Keith Young’s appearance inspired.” 

It is really striking, for the nature of a 
policeman’s duties does not develope con- 
fidence in the integrity of his fellow-men. 

‘‘ Letters written at the time,” as was said 
by a great critic, ‘like journals entered day 
by day, have their advantage over other 
memoirs that they exhibit faithfully the 
impression of the moment.’ But letters 
written at the time, because they more often 
exhibit impressions than state facts, are deci- 
dedly dangerous material on which to build 
history. They require to be collated with 
official papers and contemporary narratives 
with extreme care. Keith Young’s diary 
and letters cannot be regarded, as the title 
might lead the reader to suppose, as a 
history of the siege, but they are useful 
in throwing light on doubtful points. 
General Barnard, who commanded the 
assailants on the death of General Anson, 
was urged from all quarters ‘‘ to take Delhi,” 
and he was severely criticized for having at 
the last moment, on June 14th, abandoned a 
plan for assaulting it. It is interesting to 
learn that Lord Lawrence, who has always 
been supposed to have been in favour of an 
immediate attack on the city, approved of 
the abandonment. Keith Young writes on 
June 23rd :— 

‘*T was glad to hear from Norman yesterday 
that there was a letter from John Lawrence 
yesterday approving of all that had been done 
here, and expressing his opinion that we ought 
to make sure of taking the city before risking 
an assault, and saying what I have always 
advanced myself, that the continual defeats of 
the enemy must necessarily serve to cow and 
dispirit them, and will render our attack on 
the city a more easy task.” 

In view of the resistance afterwards experi- 
enced in the actualassault, when the besiegers 
had been greatly reinforced in men and guns, 
and of the stern struggle continued in 
the streets, it seems certain that even if the 
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gates had been captured the scanty force 
could not have held Delhi, and defeat, or 
even a partial success, would have been 
ruin. Few commanders, as Earl Roberts 
states, were ever placed in a more difficult 
position than Barnard, and the following 
relating to his death might well have been 
omitted or a note supplied :— 

‘“*The truth appears to be that the poor 
General has been ailing for the last ten days, 
but it has made no difference in his way of going 
on—always in a state of excitement, rushing 
about all day in the sun and exposing himself 
in everything. It is no wonder that he has been 
quite unable to bear up against the attack. He 
is the kindest, most amiable old man that ever 
was, but most utterly useless as a general, and 
altogether misplaced in his present position.” 


It issurely unjust to statethat he was ‘‘utterly 
useless as a general.” At the battle of 
Badli-Ki-Serai his dispositions were bold 
and comprehensive, and it was owing to 
the courage and judgment he displayed 
in following the defeated enemy that the 
British gained an important base of opera- 
tions before Delhi. On the other hand, 
his ignorance of the country and of Indian 
warfare lessened his confidence in him- 
self, and led him to depend upon others for 
advice and instruction which imparted an 
appearance of indecision to his measures. 
‘Failing health, too,” Lord Roberts 
writes, ‘‘ probably weakened the self- 
reliance which a man who had satisfac- 
torily performed the duties of Chief of the 
Staff in the Crimea must at one time have 
possessed.” As was the case with his suc- 
cessor, men criticized a procrastination which 
they traced to him, without being able to 
show either that the line of conduct was 
wrong or that he was the cause of its being 
pursued. Col. Keith Young writes :— 


‘* What a very self-suflicient fellow Hodson is, 
talking, or rather writing, in the way he does, for 
I have not heard him broach such opinions here 
as those he ventures to write to his wife! It is 
all very well abusing General Wilson for not 
taking Delhi, but the general impression is, 
amongst all those likely to know about the 
matter, that he exercised a wise discretion in 
waiting for the siege train, and in using it when it 
came ; and whether he is to blame for its having 
been so long on the road, I don’t know.” 


For Hodson as a soldier Keith Young 
entertained, however, the highest admira- 
tion :— 

‘*‘IT can imagine Hodson having a very good 
opinion of himself, but he certainly is a first- 
rate officer. He and Daly and Reid are about 
the best officers in camp; but none of them 
were present at any of the councils of war.” 


Hodson’s “very good opinion of him- 
self,”’ it is to be feared, made him many 
enemies. With regard to the gravest charge 
that has been brought against him, the 
shooting of one Bisharat Ali, the following 
extract from a letter of Col. Keith Young is 
important :— 

‘* Nothing further from Hodson. He wrote 
a few lines yesterday giving an account of his 
cutting up this party of the Light Cavalry ; 
there were twenty-four, I think he said, of 
whom two only escaped. One of those shot 
was a Ressaldar of Chamberlain’s corps at 
Mooltan (the ist), Busarat Khan by name ; he 
wanted to make out he was recruiting, but it 
was well known that he had been in Delhi for a 
long time, and he was per*»ps out now on a 
looting excursion or, it may be, returning to his 
home, finding matters going wrong here.” 





The book is a good quarry for the his- 
torian, and there are several things in it 
which will repay perusal, but it contains a 
certain number of passages upon trivial 
domestic incidents which are without general 
interest, and amore skilful use of the valu- 
able material might certainly have been 
made. On the other hand, the publishers 
have done their utmost to make the book 
attractive. The illustrations of the build- 
ings at Delhi and Agra are well chosen and 
well executed. 





Books printed in Dublin in the Seventeenth 
Century. Part III. By E. R. Dix. (Dobell.) 


WE hail the appearance of Mr. Dix’s third 
instalment of a catalogue both historically 
and bibliographically of the highest interest. 
Dublin people seem to have been only 
awakened to this section of their city’s 
history by the wonderful address delivered 
by the late Henry Bradshaw at Trinity 
College in 1884. That eminent Irishman, 
though he had made Cambridge his home, 
nevertheless was a Nationalist in the true 
sense to the end of his days, and when he 
rose to discourse on Irish printing in past 
days spoke from the fulness not only of 
his head, but of his heart, for over an 
hour. Those who heard his address can 
never forget the impression it made. 
Most unfortunately, as it was in some 
degree unexpected, there was no adequate 
report taken down or printed. Mr. Dix 
possesses the same kind of enthusiasm. 
He published his first part four years ago, 
and this third part brings us to 1675, but 
the remainder will probably require fully 
as much time and printing as the three 
others put together. For after the troubles 
of the country, 1640-60, and with the wider 
spread of civilization, books increased rapidly 
in numbers. It seems most unfortunate that 
the Royal Irish Academy has never pub- 
lished the paper of the late Sir J. Gilbert 
on the books printed in Ireland between 
1551 and 1600, for this would be the 
proper introduction to the present work. 
Indeed, it were much to be desired that 
the Academy, if not printing this paper in 
its own Zransactions, should hand it over to 
Mr. Dix to embody in his work, for then it 
would be printed by a specialist, fully able 
to appreciate its value and to correct what- 
ever omissions have since been supplied by 
further discoveries. In a recent pamphlet 
on this subject Mr. Dix has shown that 
Trinity College gave a home to William 
Kearney, the printer, at its very outset 
(1593-5), but we are not aware that any 
book of that date is known to have 
been printed in the College. Kearney 
absconded with his plant, and a document 
printed by Mr. Dix shows that negotiations 
were going on for his return in 1595. The 
negotiations were probably carried on by 
William Daniell, one of the earliest Fellows 
of the College, who was the translator of 
the New Testament into Irish (1602). We 
are glad to learn that this most meritorious 
book, since reprinted ignorantly, is being re- 
edited by no less an Irish scholar than Prof. 
R. Atkinson. The various efforts of the men 
of Trinity College, Dublin, to promote the 
study of Irish, from Archbishop Daniell to 
Archbishop Marsh, would furnish materials 
for an interesting essay. 





Introductions and notes have been written 
by Mr. C. W. Dugan to all three parts. 
They are interesting, but are, many of them, 
on most controversial subjects and not par- 
ticularly accurate. He seems to us not to 
understand that very humane men may at 
times think it the humanest course to act 
with ruthless severity, for even Ussher 
urged a strong coercion of Rorian Catholics 
because he foresaw the political conse- 
quences of lenity, and he and his age had 
been taught by preceding centuries of Papal 
tyranny that dissenters in religion were not 
to be tolerated. Mountjoy saw that the 
guerilla war carried on against the English 
forces by Tyrone could only be ended by 
destroying the food supplies of the enemy, 
and reducing them rather by famine than 
by the sword. Lord Kitchener was obliged 
to face the same problem in the same way. 
But when the war was over, and Mountjoy, 
as Earl of Devonshire, was paramount on 
Irish affairs at the Privy Council, we find 
his influence always exerted for humane and 
tolerant measures, and often curbing the 
zeal of the Irish officials. We do not believe 
the story that Mountjoy’s army at Kinsale 
devoted 1,800/. to the founding of the 
library in Trinity College, Dublin, and, if 
we could allow ourselves so much digression, 
might show that neither contemporary evi- 
dence nor any early history of the time 
mentions this curious gift. It is reported 
that a paper on the subject will appear in 
the forthcoming number of Hermathena, the 
learned organ of the University. But who 
can expect to write notes on Irish history of 
the seventeenth century, or any other century, 
without meeting with criticism? Mr. Dugan 
might, however, have confined himself to 
objective facts, whereas he has indulged in 
a good many subjective views. 

Mr. Dix warns his readers that the present 
catalogue by no means exhausts the books 
printed during the period in Dublin, for it 
was the habit of the Roman Catholic party, 
when their opinions and persons were pro- 
scribed, to protect printers who worked for 
them by putting Douay, St. Omer, or other 
such places on the title-page. Here it is 
that an intimate knowledge, such as Brad- 
shaw’s or Mr. Dix’s, of water-marks, of 
head and tail pieces, of qualities of type, 
comes in to detect these disguises. Further 
research will not only increase this list, 
but will, we hope, stimulate some people 
who have old private libraries to hunt 
among their books for seventeenth-century 
Irish printing. Before the miseries of 1846-8 
most country houses had a library. We 
remember the remains of many of them in 
the second-hand bookshops of Cork even 
thirty years later. There are still not a 
few interesting collections, such as Lord 
Dartrey’s, Lord Leitrim’s, and Lord Duf- 
ferin’s, not sufficiently catalogued and ran- 
sacked for curiosities. Perhaps if Mr. Dix 
would print a catalogue of desiderata these 
private owners would help him by making 
search amid forgotten and neglected shelves. 
He has himself ransacked the great library 
of Trinity College, the Bodleian, and several 
of the college libraries at Oxford, which 
seem to be strangely rich in old Irish books 
and pamphlets. He has very properly 


included broadsheets and proclamations, 
and, best of all, he has told his readers in @ 
special column, 80 far as he can discover it, 
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where they may find copies of these scarce 
specimens of Irish work. He says that the 
eighteenth century is beyond his scope, as 
affording too vast a mass of materials for 
him to control. No doubt he speaks with 
the modesty of a true and conscientious 
worker, but even if he does not carry out 
the scheme he may suggest it to others, and 
a small committee of young men trained in 
his methods may be able to give us this 
final volume. Most probably it will be the 
final one, for the nineteenth century is 
altogether too wide, and also too uninterest- 
ing, to fascinate a bibliographer. There 
was, indeed, recently sold in Dublin a col- 
lection of small and insignificant books 
printed in the country towns, most of 
them recently, and the catalogue of 
this collection was not without interest. 
Such places as Clones, Monaghan, Sligo, 
and Clonmel figured in the list, and gene- 
rally with only one or two items. But these 
things are mere curiosities. In the eighteenth 
century there were many fine editions of 
English books, which are commonly spoken 
of as pirated, in the same way that Cana- 
dians now pirate our books. But we 
would gladly know more of this matter, 
and of the exact state of copyright in 
England and Ireland during Grattan’s Par- 
liament. The Dublin University printing 
house and press was not established till 
about 1740, the munificent gift of Bishop 
Stearne, and from the first it produced charm- 
ing editions of the Latin classics intended 
for prize books. Many of these, with the 
fine College book-plate of the period, are 
still extant. But all these things are beyond 
the scope of the present volume, and are only 
here noted in order to excite, if possible, 
more men to work in this neglected field. 
Meanwhile, no good Irish library should be 
without Mr. Dix’s catalogue, and we should 
all keep inquiring for the concluding instal- 
ment as the best encouragement of his work. 








The Act Book of the Ecclesiastical Court of 
Whalley, 1510-1538, Edited by Alice M. 
Cooke, M.A. (Chetham Society.) 


Tue Chetham Society has done sound ser- 
vice by printing the registers of the Ecclesi- 
astical Court of Whalley during the stirring 
period which immediately preceded the flood 
of destructive legislation that swept away 
so large a proportion of the old church 
system. It cannot be claimed for such a 
record as this, as is fairly stated by Miss 
Cooke in her interesting introduction, that 
it furnishes any considerable amount of addi- 
tional information as to the social condition 
and habits of Northern England on the eve 
of the great upheaval ; but it is only by the 
publication and accumulation of such docu- 
ments as this that true historical judgments 
can be formed :— 

“No hint of approaching change breaks the 
quiet monotony of the record of the abbey 
court, The great Cardinal fell, and the English 
Church was legally severed from the Church of 
Rome. Not a suggestion even of heresy dis- 
turbs the even tenour of its entries with their 
ceaseless tale of petty human faults and vulgar 
sins, The deep calm of loyal Lancashire was 
only broken up when the systematic attack upon 
the monasteries began in 1535-6. The great 
protest of the north against the sweeping cha- 
racter of Henry VIII.’s changes—the Pilgrimage 
of Grace—found support in Lancashire, and the 





movement a centre in the famous Abbey of 
Whalley, under the guidance of its last Abbot, 
John Paslew. The closing entries in the manu- 
script bear the king’s name, for the abbey was 
already in his hands through attainder in August, 
1536, and the record breaks off abruptly in 
the spring of 1538, at the time of the disso- 
lution of the greater houses.” 


The study of this record brings vividly 
home to the reader that there is nothing in 
our modern life in any way analogous to the 
position of a great Cistercian house, especi- 
ally one of the commanding importance to 
which Whalley had attained in the county 
life of Lancashire. The abbey was not 
a mere home of cloistered monks, but, 
owing to its wide and generous hospitality 
to all sorts and conditions of men, it was 
a centre of general resort. Whitaker, the 
historian of Whalley, has been able to show, 
by careful and ingenious proof, that the 
house did not spend more than a fourth of 
its great revenue on its own requirements. 
The house was also a great landlord, and in 
its dealings with its tenantry offered a 
happy contrast to the more exacting rule of 
secular lords. The point, however, that 
comes to the front in connexion with this 
document, and especially offers the greatest 
contrast of all to modern social conditions, 
is the very wide spiritual jurisdiction 
exercised by the abbey. The house of 
Whalley from the thirteenth century 
administered ecclesiastical law throughout 
the five royal forests of Pendle, Trawden, 
Rossendale, Bowland, and Blackburnshire. 
This Act Book is the register of an ordinary 
ecclesiastical court held within this vast 
peculiar by a commissary appointed by the 
abbey. Judgment was pronounced in such 
courts by a single judge, the commissary, 
and not by a jury. The penalties were of 
a penitential character, and might usually 
be commuted for a money payment. The 
causes which came under the jurisdiction of 
the court were not only those that might be 
readily recognized as ecclesiastical—such as 
tithe, blasphemy, neglect of church, simony, 
assault on clergy, or neglect to contribute to 
certain defined church expenses—but also 
included questions of probate, marriage, 
defamation, perjury, usury, drunkenness, 
adultery, fornication, and all forms of 
immorality. The judge of the court through- 
out the greater part of this record was 
Christopher Smith, Prior of Whalley Abbey, 
who lies buried in the parish church. 

The General Visitations or Chapters were 
usually held in the spring of each year. 
The court met as a rule in the parish church 
of Whalley, but on one occasion in the 
chapel of St. Michael within the castle of 
Clitheroe. To this court were always sum- 
moned the clergy of the exempt jurisdiction 
of the five royal forests; these clergy were 
the stipendiary chaplains of the forest. 
The Visitation was also attended by a 
certain and irregular number of jurors, or 
sworn presenters of grievances from each 
township or village within the jurisdiction. 
These presentments are often somewhat 


curious, and, as we should now think, of a | ‘ 
‘such matters as swearing and Sabbath 


puritanical character. Charges of absence 





from church, talking in church, work on | 


Sundays and festivals, or even late on 


Saturday night, when the Sunday festival | 


had begun, are common. Alice Marcroft, 
of Rossendale, was presented in 1513 for 


making barley bread and winnowing grain 
on Whitsun Day, and her brother, Edward 
Marcroft, for making a shirt on All Saints’ 
Day. The father, William Marcroft, was 
at the same time accused of taking 10s. 
in usury. The jurors of Trawden gave 
evidence, at the same court, that certain 
parishioners had broken the Sabbath (vio- 
launt Sabbatum) by carrying corn on Michael- 
mas Day. In 1525 Christopher Crawshaw, 
of Rossendale, was presented for continuous 
talking in the chapel during divine service, 
to the disturbance of the faithful. The 
jurors of that township presented at the 
same time the bad repair of their chapel, 
and stated that the rain came in upon the 
altar and upon other places; the inhabit- 
ants were enjoined to repair the chapel and 
to provide a curate before Whitsuntide. At 
the same time Henry Holdeyne, chaplain of 
Whitewell, was required to show his letters 
of orders before the feast of Pentecost, on 
pain of suspension. At the same court there 
were fourteen charges of immorality, and 
five of working on the Sundays or festivals. 
Cases of slander and matrimonial suits took 
up a good deal of the time of the court. 

In cases of immorality it is satisfactory to 
find that like measure was meted to men 
and women. For such offences public 
penance was usually imposed. Its most 
frequent form was the walking, candle in 
hand, barefooted, and with the smallest 
modicum of clothes, in front of the pro- 
cession at the church on certain Sundays or 
festivals, and kneeling before the high altar 
to pray for forgiveness. The punishment 
for a first offence consisted as a rule in a 
mere paternal admonition, or the presenta- 
tion in church of a penny candle. For 
graver offences resort was had to excom- 
munication, with its various civil as well as 
spiritual forfeitures. Miss Cooke considers 
that 


‘*the procedure of the court leaves the impres- 
sion of a kindly, even a paternal jurisdiction, 
intimate and gossipy in its range and working, 
but orderly, beneficent, and wise in its quies- 
cence as in its activity.” 


In this opinion the writer of this notice, 
who possesses a fairly wide acquaintance 
with parochial visitations of this character, 
entirely coincides. The penalties are cer- 
tainly exceptionally light, as compared with 
certain published and unpublished regis- 
ters of ecclesiastical courts of the sixteenth 
and two previous centuries. 

The introduction is valuable, and might 
with advantage have been extended. It 
would have been interesting, for instance, if 
some comparisons had been drawn between 
this Act Book and that of the Chapter of 
Ripon, 1452 to 1506, which has been edited 
by Mr. Fowler for the Surtees Society. It 
would have been well, too, if some brief 
account had been given of the Act Book of 
the peculiar of Bridgenorth, which goes down 
to the eve of the Commonwealth struggle. 
Shallow writers and would-be historians 
not infrequently exercise their wits over the 
moral legislation of the Parliamentarians in 


breaking. They seem to be altogether 
ignorant that church courts long after the 
Reformation dealt with such matters, and 
that it was only after they had been swept 
away that statute law intervened. 
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Victorian Prose Masters. By W.C. Brownell. 

(Nutt.) 

Ov the six prose masters dealt with in this 
volume—Thackeray, Carlyle, George Eliot, 
Arnold, Ruskin, and Mr. Meredith—all but 
the last have been frequently discussed 
by literary critics. There is, however, 
little reason to fear that, as Lowell put 
it, it will not do to say anything more 
about them; upon some of them, at any 
rate, the final judgment has not yet been 
pronounced, and fresh opinions are pretty 
sure to prove interesting. Not that Mr. 
Brownell’s opinions are, as a matter of fact, 
particularly fresh, or that they are likely 
to prove more than usually convincing, but 
they have at least been appropriated with 
incerity and arranged with care, and may, 
therefore, claim a respectful hearing. 

The value of criticisms such as these 
generally varies—it is a trite enough saying 
—according to the writer’s affection towards 
his subject, and Mr. Brownell markedly 
exemplifies the rule. His essays on Thacke- 
ray, George Eliot, and Arnold—for all of 
whom he shows a hearty though restrained 
and somewhat limited admiration—are dis- 
tinctly superior to the others, and, while 
there is much in them with which we may 
disagree, they contain little with which we 
could fairly quarrel. It is significant of 
him that he rarely indulges in “the noble 
pleasure of praising,” and that the general 
tendency of his criticism is to cool the too 
ardent eulogy of devotees; but no doubt 
that is a merit in the critic as such, provided 
he is in sympathy with his subject. There 
are some excellent observations on Thacke- 
ray, and certain of his peculiarities are well 
brought out, as in the remark that the 
author’s ‘familiar commentary in his novels 
not only attests but greatly enhances the 
sense of reality, of life, in the characters 
that furnish its text.’ So, too, the essay 
on George Eliot—we gather, by the way, 
that she is little read in America—furnishes, 
on the whole, a just and discriminating esti- 
mate of her work; and that on Arnold is 
decidedly good. Arnold, indeed, would 
seem to be one of those writers who are 
appreciated justly, if at all, and it is curious 
to note how seldom one meets with any 
radical misconception of his work. It is 
otherwise with Carlyle, upon whom a tho- 
roughly adequate criticism yet remains to 
be written. Mr. Brownell makes some 
good points, but is usually inclined to ex- 
aggerate; it is too much, for instance, to 
say that Carlyle “ testily despised” mind, 
and the criticism which finds his humour 
flat and fails to recognize the half-mystical 
element in it cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. Altogether the estimate of him reads 
as if it had been made with difficulty, though 
it cannot be charged with any positive un- 
fairness. So much can hardly be said for 
the essay on Ruskin, which will be read by 
many with feelings approaching to wrath. 
Mr. Brownell’s treatment of that writer is 
not merely unsympathetic—it is quite un- 
critical in its lack of comprehension. That 
his own philosophy of life is clearly, for the 
most part, in flat opposition to Ruskin’s may 
explain, though it will not wholly excuse, 
much of his somewhat contemptuous cen- 
sure of the futility of Ruskin’s social and 
economic preaching, for example. That 








preaching, we may remark, has not been 
entirely futile in this country. What, how- 
ever, shall we make of this sentence on 
Ruskin’s teaching of art? ‘The truth is, 
he was quite disoriented in writing about 
art atall...... All the art he cared for was 
what is sometimes called imitative art, and 
his measure of this was the amount of un- 
adulterated nature it contained.” There is, 
perhaps, a shadow of truth in the statement, 
but as a whole it is grossly false. The 
criticism of Ruskin’s literary style is equally 
questionable. Mr. Brownell thinks he was 
a born poet, and regrets that he did not 
consecrate himself to the service of the 
muses ; to many of us it must appear more 
than doubtful if literature would have 
benefited thereby. The chief and, indeed, 
almost the only excellence of his prose is 
found in the beauty of its cadences; no 
notice is taken of its exquisitely perfect 
phrasing, and the reader is told that such 
fragments as ‘Ethics of the Dust’ and 
‘Sesame and Lilies’ “will undoubtedly 
pass into the literary limbo of the future 
because of their lack of substance.” 

The essay on Mr. Meredith is in several 
respects the most interesting in the volume 
—interesting because, as it is expressed 
here, few of that author’s adherents 
“have been at pains to set forth the 
reasons of their adhesion.” Many of 
them will assuredly rear at some of 
Mr. Brownell’s utterances. It is hard to 
admit that ‘‘you never warm to Meredith’s 
personages; you are not allowed to,” when 
one thinks, let us say, of Sandra Belloni, 
Mrs. Berry, or Crossjay. And most readers, 
we imagine, will find only a superficial truth 
in the contention that ‘love as a passion he 
[Meredith] treats mainly, one may say, in 
trituration.” Diana is subjected to some 
severe criticism. ‘Every reader,” says 
Mr. Brownell a little ponderously, ‘‘ must 
have remarked that the heroine is declared 
to be of an intellectual brilliancy that is 
inadequately illustrated by her own mani- 
festations of the quality.” It is not a com- 
plaint that we have often heard expressed. 
Virtually no notice is taken of Mr. Meredith’s 
humour, which is an important element in 
his work, and his most unimpeachable claim 
to admiration is finally placed in his ‘‘ general 
intellectual eminence.” The whole essay is 
a good example both of the writer’s merits 
and of his shortcomings as a critic. 

It is not always easy to tell how far the 
manner of criticisms such as these influences 
one’s acceptance of the matter. Certainly 
Mr. Brownell’s style is not a winning one: 
it lacks the ease and charm so desirable in 
the essayist, and its phraseology is heavy 
and at times somewhat obscure. But much 
of his volume is undoubtedly worthy of 
consideration; and if his judgments will 
seldom satisfy completely, they will not fail 
to stimulate and instruct. 








History of the Parish of Buxhall, in the 
County of Suffolk, With 24 Full-plate 
Illustrations and a Large Parish Map, 
drawn for the Work. By W. A. Copinger, 
LL.D. (Sotheran & Co.) 


Pror. Corrncer has almost all the essential 
requisites which go to make a man a genea- 
logist—immense industry, an extraordinary 
knowledge of books, sufficiently large means 





to allow of his possessing himself of all 
those sources of information which less pro- 
sperous men are compelled to consult onl 

at public libraries. Above all, he has had the 
benefit of an unusually successful legal career 
and all that continuous training and practice 
which such a career implies. It is not to 
be wondered at if a gentleman with Mr. 
Copinger’s opportunities and advantages 
should, when he gave himself up to dis- 
cover all that was to be found out about 
his forefathers, produce as the result of his 
labours one of the most exhaustive family 
histories in our language. His earlier 
volume, ‘ History of the Copingers,’ which 
in its complete form was published in 1884, 
is concerned with the personnel of his family. 
This volume is rather rigidly confined to 
presenting a history of the parish in Suffolk 
of which the Copingers were lords of the 
manor at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and of which the author of this 
volume is lord now. It is as if he had said 
to himself, ‘‘ I have given to the world all 
that can be discovered about the clan of 
which I am the chief; there remains to 
tell all that can be known about the 
area in which they dwelt — history first, 
but next geography.” The house of 
Copinger can boast of several respect- 
able, but of few very famous and no 
illustrious bearers of the name; but the 
parish of Buxhall belongs to them and they 
belong to Buxhall, and that is sufficient 
reason why all that could be collected con- 
cerning the history of the parish should be 
made known to those who are interested in 
its past and perfectly satisfied with its pre- 
sent condition. For the past we havea 
minute record of the parish as a whole, a 
record ‘descriptive and historic,” its boun- 
daries having been duly marked out from 
year to year by the ceremony of “ walking 
the bounds,” when a somewhat boisterous 
procession marched from point to point, and 
at certain doubtful or disputable corners a 
boy was flogged or ducked in the river to 
help his memory if an occasion arose in the 
aftertime for appealing to his testimony as 
to the exact spot to which the old boundary 
extended. Mr. Copinger, in a somewhat 
pompous style, pronounces that 

‘‘the impress of the body no doubt was not only 
realistic, but also was intended to symbolize the 
impression on the mind and to strengthen the 
memory of the youthful recipient as to the true 
boundary. Of course a dinner or a feast of 
some sort was provided by the parish for the 
boundary beaters and beaten, and any little 
apparent harshness on the part of the former 
was readily forgiven in the pleasantries of the 
subsequent conviviality.” 


But a parish was only the shel/—possibly 
provided originally by ecclesiastical organi- 
zation—within which a community had its 
dwelling-places, such a community being a 
very complex one, and having its grades and 
differences which present the student with 
difficulties at every turn. Mr. Copinger 
seems to us to shirk the initial difficulty by 
never attempting any answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is a parish? and how is it to 
be defined?” Sufficient for him to take 
things as he finds them. Would he be 
content to accept the definition apparently 
offered by the Local Government Act of 
1894, viz.— A parish means a place for 
which a separate overseer is or can be 
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appointed” ? In any case, in this volume 
the parish of Buxhall means a mere 
geographical area. But taken asa whole it 
is most noticeable that in the government of 
that whole the ecclesiastical elements are 
continually in the ascendant ; we never seem 
able to get away from the parson; he and 
his doings, including the parish registers, 
are alwaysin evidence. Nevertheless, within 
this “‘shell” there were conflicting com- 
munities who by no means always ‘lived in 
peace and concord. The parish of Buxhall 
was one thing, the manor of Buxhall quite 
another. Nay, there were at least three 
other manors within the boundaries of the 
parish, each with its separate court and 
jurisdiction. There was the manor of 
Cockerells Hall, which had been a manor 
before the Norman Conquest, and on the 
site of the old hall a very picturesque manor 
house may still be seen and its ancient 
moat still exists, and—if we may trust the 
clever drawing of it—-young lovers to this 
day may enjoy a sweet afternoon’s 
boating upon its placid waters. Then 
there were the manor of Leffey Hall and 
the manor of Fenn Hall, and all these 
manors had been in full working order 
long before William the Conqueror’s 
days, each with its lord and its tenants, 
bond and free, and each emphatically 
jealous of the other three lordships, and for 
ever on the watch against encroachments on 
this side or on that. Yet of all the docu- 
mentary sources of information concerning 
these several petty lordships there remains 
hardly anything: the courts in each manor 
were held with commendable regularity ; 
offenders against the customs of the manor 
were amerced in this way or in that; tres- 
passers were fined; men died, and their 
heirs were admitted at the court to the 
inheritance of their fathers ; men died with- 
out heirs, and the plots of land they had 
held reverted by escheat to the lord; or the 
lord died, and his son solemnly announced 
that he would hold his first court on such 
and such a day, and all the tenants, bond 
and free, came and paid homage and fealty 
to the new lord; and so the thing went on 
from year to year and from age to age. 
Where has all this mass of documentary 
evidence gone? Perished utterly, so that 
even the phenomenal industry and research 
of Mr. Copinger can furnish us with not a 
single court roll of all these four manors in 
this parish of Buxhall earlier than the reign 
of Edward VI. Over the daily life of the 
villagers for a good deal more than a 
thousand years there hangs a dark cloud 
of oblivion, as if the successive owners of 
the lands and manors of the place cared 
nothing and wished to know nothing, their 
song being the song of the lotos-eaters, ‘We 
know not. What avails to know?” 

And yet a man of Mr. Copinger’s tastes, 
and blessed with an irrepressible instinct to 
look into the past, has done his best for 
Buxhall. No one in the distant future will 
have any excuse for not knowing a great 
deal about this home and dwelling-place 
of himself and his forefathers. All that 
could be found out about the people and 
houses of interest in Buxhall in this year 
of grace 1902 the generations as yet unborn 
will be able to find out without difficulty in 
another thousand years; always provided 
that things continue to go on placidly as 





they have done in our rural districts, without 
much organic change, without many monster 
calamities sudden and violent, without any 
great invasion orexplosiverevolution. Butin 
the meantime what loyal Suffolk yeoman, or 
labourer, or lord of the manor would not like 
to know how the Great Plague affected Bux- 
hall in 1349, how the people suffered and 
died, how the parson behaved himself, and 
a score more of such questions? Not even 
the diocesan registers help us here, but 
a chance entry or two in documents at 
the Record Office and elsewhere show that 
Geoffrey Fausebroun, who became rector of 
Buxhall in 1332, was one of the lucky ones 
or one of the runaways—either he fled the 
pestilence or he escaped it, for he was alive 
in 1356, and he seems then to have been 


buying or selling land. The living appears, 


to have been held time and again by some 
one or other of the Copingers, and they were 
most respectable specimens of the country 
parson class too: learned sometimes and 
apparently of exemplary lives. What their 
theological leanings were in the troublous 
times we are not told. Peradventure ‘‘safe” 
men, who did not lose their heads or let their 
tongues wag too freely. 

The records of the manor of Buxhall 
proper are not of much interest, though here 
and there we come upon surprises; thus, 
for instance, we find that on Wednesday, 
April 14th, 27 Eliz. (1585) :— 

‘The Jurors present that all the inhabitants 

and residents within the precincts of this Leet are 
guilty of offences for not using caps on Sundays 
and feast days...... therefore each of them...... for 
their individual offence in that behalf [is fined] 
iijs. iiijd.” 
Mr. Copinger may well add a note point- 
ing out how ‘‘extremely heavy” this fine 
was. For our part we find it hard to believe 
that there is not some misreading here. 
That every inhabitant should have actually 
paid half a mark for such an offence seems 
incredible, notwithstanding the terms of the 
statute which Mr. Copinger abstracts so well 
in his note. Perhaps the usual term ¢x 
misericordia may mean no more than that 
the offenders were /iable for this preposterous 
sum, but as for enforcing the payment of it, 
that would be quite another affair. The 
vagaries of this particular court, however, 
suggest a suspicion that there must have 
been something approaching to horseplay 
among the homagers. Certain jurors pro- 
posed to enforce the statute of Queen Eliza- 
beth as regards the wearing of the caps. 
Hereupon somebody else came forward with 
a proposal to revive another statute of 
Edward III. against all unlawful games. 
That statute had never been repealed. Why 
not enforce it? Accordingly Robert Copinger, 
gentleman, George Dickenson, clerk and 
rector of the parish, and four other worthies 
were sentenced to pay threepence each for 
playing “‘atunlawful games called at Bowles, 
within the precincts of this Lete, contrary to 
the form of the Statute.’ To whom were 
the fines paid ? 

The extracts from early wills given in 
this volume offer less of interest than such 
documents usually afford. In John Copinger’s 
will of the date 1441 it appears that the 
little house of Fausebrounes had at that time 
a chapel or oratory with apparently a 
chamber for the chantry priest or celebrant 
attached thereto; but why when Mr. John 








Copinger ordered that this chamber should 
be henceforth set apart for the sole use of 
his widow Alice he should have left her no 
fewer than four beds is hard to explain. 
The volume is so full of names which are 
sure to be of more or less value to Suffolk 
antiquaries that a really complete index of 
ersons mentioned in the volume would bea 
oon to the searcher for clues in our county 
histories. As it stands the present index is 
comparatively valueless. 








The Jewish Encyclopedia: a Descriptive Record 
of the History, Religion, Literature, and 
Custams of the Jewish People from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day.—Vol. II. 
A pocrypha—Benash. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company.) 

Tue editors of the ‘Jewish Encyclopedia’ 
might have fitly attached to their work the 
motto ‘‘ Nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 
The spiritual essence of this significant say- 
ing permeates, in fact, every cultured and 
aspiring Jewish mind of the present day, 
and it was only to be expected that an en- 
cyclopeedic work dealing with allthat concerns 
the Jewish race should retlect the cosmopoli- 
tan tendencies affected by so many of its 
members. In the Middle Ages the Jew had 
to wear a badge to mark his isolation from 
the rest of the world; at the present time 
the badge of the most representative Jewish 
type seems to be the proud sense of universal 
citizenship. Nor could this be otherwise. 
Not in vain has the race, or a section of 
it, been domiciled for series of centuries in 
Palestine, Babylonia, Egypt, Rome, Spain, 
Morocco, India, the Crimea, and virtually all 
the other countries of the globe. Wanderings 
like these cannot but leave a mark on the 
race undergoing them, and cosmopolitanism 
is the form which such a mark would natur- 
ally take. In the present volume, which is 
not likely to differ in this respect from any 
other part of the work, there are articles on 
Australia, Austria, Baltimore, Bavaria, Bed- 
ford, Belgium, Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
St. Athanasius, Army, Art, Astronomy, and 
a number of similar matters of varied in- 
terest. These subjects are, of course, not 
treated as they would be in a general encyclo- 
pedia. In the present work the general 
bearings of things form the background, and 
the Jewish side is to the fore. Under Austria, 
for instance, there is given an account of the 
vicissitudes of the Jewish inhabitants during 
the various eventful periods in the history 
of that country; and St. Augustine’s life 
and work are placed in juxtaposition to the 
tenets of Judaism, which that great Latin 
Father had ventured to attack. But, all 
the same, these various subjects are placed 
at decent length before the reader, thus 
showing the wide affinities of the people 
and the extensive ground which the ency- 
clopzedia has to cover. 

Passing on now to some detailed remarks 
on the volume under review, we may fitly 
glance first at the articles bearing on 
Biblical and theological literature. No 
book of the Hebrew canon falls within the 
portion of the alphabet compassed by this 


part. But we have in compensation a 
general article on the Apocrypha by 
Prof. George F. Moore, of Harvard; 


articles on the Apocalypse and Book of 
Baruch, by Dr. Louis Ginzberg, of New 
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York, and Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard, 
respectively; and an excellent, though 
rather brief, paper on Aquila by Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt, of Trinity College, Cambridge. Dr. 
Kohler’s article on ‘Atonement’ is clear 
and comprehensive. It is well known that 
Christian theologians of different schools 
differ widely in their theories on the doc- 
trine of atonement held by the Church. 
In any case, however, the New Testament 
idea of it must rest on a form of doctrine held 
by the Jews in the time of Christ. Hence 
the considerable importance of this article 
for Christian theological students. Dr. 
Kohler states clearly the difference between 
the Church and the Synagogue, but he is 
fair enough not to suppress those “ dicta”’ 
of the Rabbis which are in agreement with 
the idea underlying the teaching of the New 
Testament on thismomentoussubject. Among 
the other theological contributions are papers 
on ‘ Article of Faith’ by Prof. E. G. Hirsch, 
of Chicago ; on ‘ Ark of the Law,’ splendidly 
illustrated, by Dr. I. M. Cassanowicz, of the 
U.S. National Museum, Washington; and 
on Jewish ‘Apologists’ by Rabbi Samuel 
Baeck, of Lissa, in Germany. 

The articles on ‘Assyria’ and ‘ Baby- 
lonia’ contained in the volume make no 
great pretence to either fulness or authority, 
but they aim at showing the relations of the 
Jews to these more eastern powers. Under 
the heading ‘ Babylonia’ the reader is, how- 
ever, also presented with an exhaustive and 
important paper on the post-Biblical his- 
tory of the Jews in Mesopotamia by Prof. 8. 
Krauss, of Budapest. This contribution 
takes the story down to about A.p. 1000, and 
naturally includes a certain amount of early 
Persian and Mohammedanhistory. The same 
competent writer also supplies a paper on 
the pseudo-Messiah Bar Kokba, who led 
an insurrection of the Jews against the 
Romans in the time of Hadrian. It is 
illustrated by representations of Jewish 
bronze coins of the period. 

An important and authoritative article on 
‘ Aqueducts in Palestine’ is contributed by 
Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder. Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs writes on ‘ Banking’; Prof. Ludwig 
Blau, of Budapest, contributes a paper 
on ‘Biblical Astrology,’ and Dr. Kohler 
supplements it by an article on astrology 
in medizeval times. Mr. Caspar Levias, of 
Cincinnati, and Mr. Joseph Jacobs write 
respectively on ‘ Artisans’ in Biblical and 
medieval and modern times. Mr. Jacobs’s 
modern statistics will no doubt be found 
interesting. What may be called religious 
folk-lore is well represented by articles on 
‘Asmodeus,’ ‘Armilus’ (a kind of Anti- 
christ), and more especially ‘Ass-worship.’ 
The last-named subject is familiar to those 
who have read Josephus’s spirited refutations 
of the calumny as stated by Apion, and 
Dr. Krauss favours the idea that the origin 
of the accusation is to be sought in the con- 
fusion between the ‘‘Sabaoth’’ of the Old 
Testament and ‘‘Nabazios,” which, according 
tosome, was a name borne by Bacchus, who 
is often represented as riding on an ass, the 
animal sacred to him. 

The larger number of articles are, of 
course, taken up with biographical sketches 
and Jewish literary subjects. The former, 
which are often accompanied by photo- 
graphs of the persons concerned, seem to us 
to include accounts of individuals who can 





hardly be said to have entered the temple 
of fame. Dr. H. Hirschfeld’s paper on the 
‘Arabic Literature of the Jews’ will be 
found useful. The same may be said of Dr. 
Ludwig Stein’s article on ‘ Arabic-Jewish 
Philosophy,’ and there are several other 
literary contributions of value. Some of 
the papers are, however, disfigured by bad 
mistakes. On p. 575 occurs a cognomen 
‘‘ Abu al-Fardosh,” which ought to be Abu 
al-Faraj; and one cannot help suspecting 
that the German transcription Faradsch 
has in some person’s hands somehow become 
‘‘Fardosh.” On the same page the name 
of the same Karaite writer is printed as 
“Joshua ben Jehudah Furkan’’; but 
Furkan is merely the Arabic equivalent of 
the Hebrew name, which is not ‘‘ Joshua,” 
but Jeshuah. On p. 626 ‘Midrash Tan- 
huma Sifre’ is printed as the title of a 
single work, but the mere omission of a 
comma after the second word makes havoc of 
it all. Some of the articles surely wanted 
overhauling, a process which might have 
been achieved by the careful reading of 
proofs by more than one competent person. 

A really important and highly commendable 
feature of the volume consists of its illus- 
trations. Some of these we have already 
adverted to, but it will be useful to name 
others of the more important class, and in 
doing so we shall also have the opportunity 
of mentioning a few interesting articles not 
referred to as yet. Facing p. 426 is a 
coloured plate of badges and distinctive 
costumes worn by the Jews in the Middle 
Ages. A double-page plate of an Auto- 
de-Fe, held in the Plaza Mayor at Madrid 
in 1680, is given between pp. 340 and 
341. The plate of autographs of Jewish 
celebrities given between pp. 376 and 
377 includes the signatures of Spinoza, 
Moses Mendelssohn, Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, Heinrich Heine, Ludwig Borne, 
Isaac and Benjamin Disraeli, and Sir 
William Herschel. The whole number of 
signatures is fifty-seven. The paper on 
Moses Arragel is accompanied by the repro- 
duction of a picture showing the presentation 
by the Rabbi to Don Louis de Guzman of a 
Castilian translation of the Bible in 1624. 
The manuscript of this translation, called 
the ‘ Bible of Olivarez,’ is preserved in the 
palace of Liria at Madrid. The article 
‘Ashkelon’ is illustrated by figures of its 
inhabitants, a photograph of its ruins, and 
a pictorial representation showing the siege 
of the city by Rameses II. The musical 
notes of a number of melodies referred to 
in the volume accompany the text. 

It will be seen from what has been said 
that, taking it as a whole, we can heartily 
recommend this second volume of the 
‘ Encyclopedia.’ 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Wings of the Dove. By Henry James. 
(Constable & Co.) 
Tuts is probably Mr. James’s longest novel, 
and it is certainly the most difficult to under- 
stand. Its obscurity, often quite baffling, 
is not in its language, and only on rare 
occasions does one long for a friendly ‘‘ con- 
strue.” The English is plain enough—extra- 
ordinarily lucid, in fact—and equable, not 
without homely phrases, but never diverging 
into anything approaching to rhetoric or 





fine writing. But the motives assigned to 
ordinary people, as most of the characters 
are, seem hardly intelligible, and the ex- 
planations of the reasons for the motives 
only deepen the darkness. Mr. James 
refuses to suggest his own view of the 
motives which he sets forth so elaborately. 
Are they base or noble? The reader must 
find that out for himself. Even the main 
problem of the book can only be stated as a 
conjecture. To put it bluntly, it appears 
to be something very repulsive. The two 
principal characters, Densher and Kate, 
are engaged to each other, but they are 
both poor, and Kate’s aunt, upon whom 
she is dependent, is opposed to the match. 
A very rich American girl, Milly, comes 
upon the scene, mortally ill, and the idea is 
started, or hinted at, that the man should 
pretend to make love to her, and even marry 
her, so that he might get her money and 
eventually marry his Kate. Whether this 
is really what Mr. James means it is hard 
to say; one hopes it is not. He occupies 
several hundred pages in elaborating the 
hint and making the obscure more obscure. 
The affair is complicated by all sorts of 
events, persons, and phases of emotion. 
Kate, at all events, seems to hold on to the 
plan. Densher’s view is not so clear. He 
seems to be fascinated by Milly, and his 
position is made the more difficult by the 
great London doctor, who seems to suggest 
that Densher could save her life. Ulti- 
mately Milly dies and leaves Densher a 
large fortune, which, however, apparently 
with Kate’s consent, he refuses to accept; 
but Kate then accuses him of being in love 
with her memory, and, if we interpret cor- 
rectly the last two mystic lines of the 
book, Kate’s final headshake brings the 
whole thing to an end. Such is the guess 
which may be made as to Mr. James's 
meaning, but there is scope for other quite 
different guesses at the truth. The story 
itself, as a story, is hard enough to follow, 
for events are treated as mere contributions 
to the conditions of emotion, and are intro- 
duced almost as parentheses. A chapter 
leads up to an important interview, but 
the interview is not described, and what 
happened at it comes out, perhaps, 
several chapters later as a mere allu- 
sion. Nor are the characters presented 
with very satisfactory clearness. One fails 
to catch the fascination of the hero, or to 
grasp exactly what sort of a girl Kate is 
meant to be. Milly is more distinct, and 
the secondary characters are less mysterious 
than the principals. Milly’s companion is 
one of the best, and she gives Mr. James 
the opportunity of a pretty little cut at a 
certain school of New England fiction: ‘‘ She 
wrote short stories, and she fondly believed 
she had her ‘ note,’ the art of showing New 
England without showing it wholly in the 
kitchen.” The great London doctor deals 
very oddly with his interesting case, and 
perhaps Mr. James is to be congratulated 
on a want of experience in this particular 
bit of real life. In spite of its obscurity the 
book is, as Mr. James’s people often say of 
each other, astonishing. Its cleverness is a 
perpetual delight, even if one does take 
the ignotum pro magnifico. In the midst of 
the darkness which he creates there is 
hardly a page in which he does not throw 
a flashlight upon human nature. 
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If I were King. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. (Heinemann.) 
Ir would be superfluous to judge Mr. 
McCarthy’s novel from an historical stand- 
point, since the characters whom he intro- 
duces are bent entirely to the author’s own 
ends and are historical in little else than 
name. His portrait of Louis XI. may be 
sufficiently striking to impress those readers 
whose knowledge of the cynical sovereign is 
nottoo intimate. Butitrequires more than Mr. 
McCarthy’s undeniable brilliancy of narra- 
tive and picturesqueness of detail to enable 
us to recognize in the high-souled gentle- 
man who, as Grand Constable of France 
for one short week, saves his country and 
wins the love of the Lady Katharine de 
Vaucelles, the sordid, unscrupulous rogue 
whose rhymes alone have redeemed the 
memory of Villon from the stigma of com- 
plete ruffianism. Mr. McCarthy, in his 
anxiety to present a vivid picture of the 
Fircone tavern and its frequenters, errs on 
the side of unnecessary coarseness; but the 
story is certainly not wanting in melo- 
dramatic incident, and for this reason is 
probably better suited to the stage — 
which it has already reached—than to a 
form of literature demanding serious criti- 
cism of another kind. 
A Prince of Good Fellows. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Iy the fare which this author sets before his 
readers one may safely rely upon always 
finding meat. Mr. Barr is no believer in 
those attenuated refections of sugar and 
broad margins with which many modern 
writers would have us content ourselves. 
His prince of good fellows is James V. of 
Scotland, and certainly that monarch is here 
shown in a highly entertaining, even fasci- 
nating light. In a sense the volume is a 
collection of short stories rather than a novel, 
for eleven quite distinct sketches are found 
in it under such titles as ‘The King Dines,’ 
‘The King Explores,’ ‘The King Drinks,’ 
‘The King Weds,’ and so forth. Yet, as their 
titles indicate, all these sketches deal with 
the same principal character, and all are 
genuinely romantic and genuinely historical, 
as the latter word is used in connexion with 
fiction. Here is the author’s dedication :— 
“To Thomas Spencer Jerome in his villa of 
the castle on the Island of Capri, this book is 
respectfully dedicated, with the hope that some 
of the facts herein set forth may aid him during 
his historical researches.” 
Mr. Barr has been fortunate, or, let us say, 
deservedly well served, in the matter of 
illustrations. There are fifteen of them in 
the volume, all by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, and 
all good, and singularly in harmony with 
the spirit of the stories. The writing is 
sinewy and virile, sufficiently reminiscent 
of the period dealt with, yet free from 
affectation and agreeably pointed. Alto- 
gether the book may be heartily commended. 


By Robert Barr. 


The Honeycomb of Life. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tus is a smart and very feminine study of 
smart modern society, or, rather, of certain 
of the least savoury among the phases of 
fashionable life. The title must be considered 
as a piece of irony, for the sort of life here 
dealt with will not bear serious comparison 


By Violet Tweedale. 





with the life of bees, or with anything else 
in nature that is approximately sweet and 
wholesome. It would be wrong to say that 
the book is distinguished by reason of its 
originality. It is too essentially feminine to 
be genuinely original. But it is undeniably 
clever, it is subtle in parts, it is deftly 
pieced together, and full of phrases which 
should catch the eyes and move the minds 
of the sort of connoisseurs who make and 
uomake circulating-library vogues. From 
its title-page we learn that ‘‘ Dramatic 
rights are reserved,’’ and one fancies the 
obvious deduction may safely be drawn. 
Those who remember the picture of Dorian 
Gray will come upon many familiar sen- 
tences in this story, such as ‘‘ Women 
marry out of curiosity, and men from utter 
boredom of their former /iaisons. Surely you 
have noticed how all our really good mar- 
riages are the result of men tiring of their 
mistresses.” ‘The author’s straining after 
smartness is often disagreeably apparent, 
and sometimes carries her past the 
boundaries of good taste: ‘The religion 
of Ohrist is what we now call Socialism ; the 
selfishness of the present day is what we now 
term religion.”” The author herself says :— 

‘* Mothers on the whole hate their daughters, 
and fathers are invariably jealous of their sons. 
The love of parents for children is dying a slow 
death in the middle classes; in the upper and 
lower orders it has practically become extinct.” 
Where so much smartness exists one must 
look for a certain amount of nastiness. The 
two seem inseparable. ‘‘I tried as long as 
I could to keep religious instruction from my 
girls,” says arather disgusting old dowager, 
“remembering how young I was when it 
demoralized me. I’ve always held that the Old 
Testament sows the first seeds of immoral 
thoughts in our children. I can keep my com- 
plexion over Daudet, but I blush for Leviticus,” 
It is not exactly pleasant to think of decent 
English girls (or English schoolboys) read- 
ing this kind of thing. The plot of the 
story hinges mainly upon the illicit passions 
of several very dissipated people, including 
that of a young consumptive girl for her 
illegitimate father; and there is only one 
character, apart from the servants, who 
lacks a title. 





Children of the Bush. By Heary Lawson 

(Methuen & Co.) ‘ 
Aone our younger writers of fiction, and 
particularly of the fiction which deals with 
outlying portions of the empire, Mr. Lawson’s 
is a figure to be noted; his work is of the 
kind which deserves consideration. If one 
may so express the fact, he has not yet gone 
far enough away from himself to be safely 
accorded a definite place in the ranks of the 
novelists. But he is travelling in the right 
direction. There are more than a score of 
stories garnered together here, and perhaps 
as many short poems, and, as the book’s 
title suggests, they deal one and all with bush 
folk—with shearers and bullock-drivers for 
the most part, to be exact. Mr. Lawson 
might truly have written “Mine Own 
People” across the cover of his book, but 
that a somewhat stronger writer than 
himself has done that for a different piece 
of work. Remembering this, one finds it 
right and natural that a strong democratic 
note should ring through these pages. But 
it is rather a pity that the note should be 





quite as insistent as it is, that it should be 
aggressive, and that, on occasion, it should 
sound bitter. The note struck in ‘ Knock- 
ing Around’ is altogether strong and pleas- 
ing; but that of the verses ‘ Written on the 
Occasion of the Prince of Wales’s Visit to 
Australia’ is really rather offensive, and 
gratuitously so. It is an echo of the worst 
traditions of the Sydney Bulletin. ‘As Far 
as your Rifles Cover’ shows energy, but 
little wisdom we think: ‘‘ When you’ve 
scattered the last of the farmer bands, and 
the war for a while is over......You may 
hold the land—you may hold the land just 
as far as your rifles cover.” That was not 
a contribution worth making to the sum 
of human knowledge. With a certain 
amount of reason Mr. Lawson insists 
upon the narrow-mindedness and ignor- 
ance of stay - at-home Englishmen. 
““We are very different, and much more 
understanding in Australia,” he would 
have his readers to know. The author’s 
penetration misleads him by not carrying 
him quite far enough. It may be pointed 
out to Mr. Lawson that the stay-at-home 
people of every land are of necessity 
somewhat narrow in their outlook upon 
people, countries, and things; that in 
Australia, as in every other country, it 
is the travelled men who are the most 
tolerant and open-minded. The writing 
of this volume is good, and shows an 
increasing mastery of his craft on the 
author’s part. When he has exhausted 
his own personal experiences, he may 
possibly produce something better, from 
the literary standpoint, than the best of 
these. 





George and Son. By Edward H. Cooper. 
(Long.) 
Mr. Coorer serves his reputation consis- 
tently by writing what his public expects of 
him. And decidedly clever, clear-cut work it 
is: essentially modern, somewhat cynical in 
tone, and, if one may not call it mellow, 
one cannot call it dull. In the present 
volume we are concerned with a middle-aged 
man about town and his son Ralph, a 
natural continuation, so to say, of his 
plausible father, allowing for the superior 
endurance of vices in heredity and the ten- 
dency of the lighter and more plastic virtues 
to diminish and fade. A decidedly entertain- 
ing and smart sort of a modern Micawber in 
a motor-car is George, the father of Ralph. 
But if the cleverly drawn portrait of George 
makes for tolerance of modern vices in the 
reader’s mind, he will be brought up, as 
sailor’s say, with a round turn by the moral 
which the picture drawn here of George’s 
father presents. The story carries us to 
and fro between Piccadilly and Thames 
Ditton, and we make each little journey in 
an automobile. A suburban racecourse, 
the Thames Valley, West-End tea-rooms 
and supper clubs, the jingle of hansom 
cabs, and many of the other vanities which 
go to make up the rattle of modern metro- 
politan existence: one finds the savour of 
them upon almost every page in this book. 





The Sign of the Prophet. By James Ball 
Naylor. (Treherne & Co.) 

Sucn a novel as ‘ The Sign of the Prophet’ 

stands but a poor chance of success with 

English readers. It belongs to that large 
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class of semi-historical romances much in 
vogue in America for reasons not very easy 
for us to appreciate. The story opens in 
1811, and it is described as ‘‘a tale of 
Tecumseh and Tippecanoe.” There is in 
it a good deal of fighting of Indians and 
Britishers, and a tedious amount of the 
usual humour, which seems to have been 
in 1811 much the same, both in quality 
and expression, as it is at-the present 
moment. American novelists must be 
sadly hampered by the necessity—which 
one supposes must be pressing—of intro- 
ducing so large a quantity of comic relief. 
To avoid it altogether would be almost 
originality; but perhaps it would be un- 
safe, though it would be welcome to many 
readers. 


To the End of the Trail. By Frank Lewis 
Nason. (New York, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 

Srorres of mining in the Far West challenge 

comparison with Bret Harte’s works, and it 

strikes one as a merit in Mr. Nason’s book 
that the comparison leaves him with a just 
claim to independence, if not to originality. 

He gives his own impressions of wild life, 

and he succeeds in drawing several distinct 

and vivid personalities. The story is suf- 
ficiently interesting to hold the reader’s 
attention. Mr. Nason’s chief mistake lies 
in his fondness for sententious reflections. 

Sometimes they are wise and even acute, 

but it is better to leave these things to be 

inferred from the acts and sayings of the 
characters than to set them down and then 
try to make the characters act up to them. 

It is a pity to show one’s hand too soon. 








NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

The Annotators of the Codex Bezw, with 
some Notes on Sortes Sanctorum. By J. 
Rendel Harris. (Clay & Sons.)—Dr. Harris 
deserves the greatest credit for the assiduity, 
the skill, and the impartiality with which he 
pursues his studies into the minutest details of 
New Testament textual criticism. He has also 
the courage to change his opinions when he 
sees reason to do so. The present work is 
an instance. In his first book on the Codex 
Bezze he argued that the balance of evidence 
was ‘‘in favour of regarding the MS. as a 
Gallic rather than an Italian production.’ 
His present effort is to show that the balance 
of evidence is in favour of its being an Italian 
production. But the evidence he adduces is 
of a very slight nature, and no part of it is 
sufficient to prove his point or to render his 
suggestion even probable. The task which 
he has set himself is to examine care- 
fully all the annotations that occur in the 
MS., and to ascertain if they indicate in any 
way the locality in which the MS. was at the 
time of the annotations. There is uncertainty 
even about the date of the annotators. Dr. 
Harris declares that ‘‘ they form a series which 
extends from about the ninth century to the 
twelfth,’’ but as the MS. might be in one place 
in the ninth century and in another in the 
twelfth it is necessary to be very exact in 
treating of the different annotators. 

Dr. Harris’s first suggestion is that the 
Greek of the annotators might afford a clue. 
This Greek exhibits many of the peculiarities of 
modern Greek. It is argued that the MS. 
must therefore have been in a place where 
this form of Greek was prevalent. He brings 


forward proofs that this was the case in 
Southern Italy, and infers that the MS. might 
have been in some town of that region. But 
he acknowledges that the same peculiarities 


on which he bases his inference were to be 
found in the various islands of Greece, and if 
he had perused the remarks of Hatzidakis and 
others who have criticized Krumbacher, whom 
he quotes as his authority, he would have 
found that the range of the peculiarities must 
be extended to other regions. Dr. Harris also 
makes a remark which is applicable to this 
ease and renders his inference nugatory. He 
says :— 

‘*We must, however, recognize that when Greeks 
migrated they took their language with them, and 
when they taught it to others, as in the Munich 
Interpretamenta, they taught it commonly as they 
spokeit. Ifso, the dialectical variations may appear 
unexpectedly in all sorts of places.” 

The second source from which Dr. Harris 
hoped to derive some light is the ‘ Sortes 
Sanctorum’ inscribed at the bottom of the pages 
of a portion of St. Mark. Buthere he frankly 
acknowledges that he has failed. ‘‘ We have 
not,’’ he says, ‘‘ succeeded in finding, so far, 
a geographical home for the transcriber of the 
Bezan Sortes.”’ 

The last series of annotations out of which 
Dr. Harris hoped that aid might come are 
headlines and indications of lessons and of 
festival days. The headlines and the indica- 
tions of lessons are unquestionably of Byzan- 
tine origin, and Dr. Harris thinks that they 
point to South Italy. But he is compelled to 
allow that Byzantine headlines and lessons 
would be found in any chureh which was of 
Greek origin. He mentions Paris in parti- 
eular and Grottaferrata, but further search 
might discover similar circumstances in the 
south of France, where the Greek element was 
strong, and in various other parts of the Roman 
Empire, where, though Latin was the language 
in ordinary use, Greek also was spoken. Dr. 
Harris is highly ingenious in treating of the 
festivals. He allows that here again his basis 
is very narrow: ‘‘ The hagiology of the anno- 
tators is peculiarly scanty: there is only one 
festival of the Virgin, and that is a late festival 
and in a late hand.’’ ‘‘ Two special saints, 
marked by one of the latest hands, are all that 
the calendar of the annotators betrays.’’ 
These two special saints are St. George and 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite. Dr. Harris 
endeavours to discover a locality in which 
there are traces of reverence for these two 
saints at the same time. But surely there 
must have been hundreds of places where the 
festivals of these saints were held, and pro- 
bably there was not a single place where there 
was no other festival alongside of the festivals 
of these two saints. Dr. Harris’s argument 
here reveals the weakness of his entire posi- 
tion. He has not discussed the preliminary 
questions why only two saints are mentioned, 
why there are large portions of the Codex 
where there is no indication of lesson or 
festival, and why the annotations should 
be of such a peculiar nature. He supposes 
that the book was used in public worship ; 
but it is far more likely that only portions 
of it were ever so used, that for long 
intervals it was not so used at all, and 
that especially the text of the Acts 
was deemed too widely different from the 
ordinary text to be publicly read. The 
annotations in this case would be the product 
of the individual needs, and possibly of 
the individual whims, of the person who 
made them, and who would be either the sole 
proprietor of the MS. or a monk who could 
see no objection to his treating the MS. as of 
no permanent value. Besides all this, if Dr. 
Harris could prove that the MS. existed in 
the south of Italy in the twelfth century he 
would make only a slight step towards ascer- 
taining where it was originally written, It 
might have undergone many migrations before 
reaching South Italy. 

Dr. Harris’s book is well worth reading. It 
contains several interesting discussions, and 





supplies valuable information. It prints the 





annotations somewhat more fully than they 


are given in Scrivener’s edition of the 
Codex Bezie. Its account of the ‘Sortes 
Sanctorum’ is the best and most complete 
that has been published, and the endeavour 
to show that the festivals of St. George and 
St. Dionysius had a pagan origin is worthy of 
high praise, though he has depended too much 
on statements made by modern writers when he 
should have examined the original authorities, 
Dr. Harris has concluded his work in an unfor- 
tunate way. His last words are: ‘‘ We, there- 
fore, leave Beza for the present, with the rope 
of an unfavourable criticism about his neck,” 
It was Beza that presented the Codex to 
the University of Cambridge, and in doing so 
stated that ‘‘it had long lain in the dust of 
the monastery of St. Irenzeus at Lyons.’’ On 
the basis of his present investigations Dr, 
Harris seems to represent this as ‘‘a wilful 
misstatement as to its external history.’’ It 
is surely far more reasonable to suppose that 
Beza had been misinformed. And if there is 
a rope about the neck of anything, it is about 
the neck of Dr. Harris’s previous work on the 
Codex Bezze. We think also that Dr. Harris 
is not just in his remarks on Scrivener, who 
deserves the highest respect from all New 
Testament critics. 


Texts and Studies: Contributions to 

Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by 
J. Armitage Robinson, D.D.—Vol. VII. No. 3. 
Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies. By 
Kirsopp Lake. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—Mr. Lake’s book deserves a hearty recep- 
tion. He has evidently spent much labour on 
it, and all students of New Testament textual 
criticism are under great obligations to him. 
The book consists of an edition of the text of 
Cod. Evan. 1, with the various readings of 
Codices 118, 131, and 209, along with the 
readings of the Received Text printed at the 
bottom. An introduction describes the MSS. 
and narrates their history, discusses the rela- 
tion between the various MSS., and endeavours. 
to reconstruct the archetype and ascertain its 
character. Some of Mr. Lake’s remarks, 
especially those in the last part of the intro- 
duction, are interesting and merit attention. 
He shows that ‘‘ we have in ,fam' a text which 
as a whole stands alone.’’ He observes that 
‘St. Mark’s Gospel contains more variants. 
than the other Gospels,’’ and suggests an 
explanation. He makes a reference to the 
Synoptic problem and the ‘“‘secondary fea- 
tures’’ of St. Mark, and, without discussing 
the theories proposed to solve the difficulties, 
he indicates that one cause of these features 
may have been that 
“ assimilation took place between the first and third 
Gospels while the second remained unaffected. 
This implies that the scribes of the first period 
were much freer in their methods than those of a 
later date, and that the text of the first and third 
Gospels is sometimes corrupt in all extant manu- 
scripts.” 
The ordinary reader may have some idea of 
the importance of Cod. Evan. 1 if we 
state how the Lord’s Prayer appears in it in 
the Gospel of St. Luke. It consists of five 
petitions, and is identical with the text fol- 
lowed by the Revisers :— 

“Father, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Give us day by day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our sins: for we ourselves also forgive 
every one that is indebted tous. And bring us not 
into temptation.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. Harrer & Brorsers publish a good 
little book on the modern Prussians under the 
title Seen in Germany. It is by Mr. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. Like most people who write on one 
country, he is inclined to find things peculiar 
to it which are unlike what exists in his own, 
even when they are common in the world at 
large. For example, the card-telegram of 
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Berlin is imitated from that of Paris, from 
which it differs in being cheaper than the 
Petit Bleu. But Mr. Baker describes it as 
though strange. The rules and practice of 
bowing, which he gives at length, are the 
same as those of Belgium, and almost the same 
as those of France. We do not agree with him 
that Germany is ‘‘preparing to absorb 
Austria.’’ But we gladly praise the volume, 
which, on the whole, is admirable. The 
statistics of suicide—showing that the suicides 
in Saxony are ten times as numerous propor- 
tionally, and those of the whole German 
Empire more than four times as numerous, 
as those of the United States—are curious, 
and contrary to popular belief. 

Tue Athletic Department of the Universal 
Press Agency publishes for Mr. W. G. 
George, the famous runner, Training, a little 
book which is sound enough till we come to 
the part in which athletes give their personal 
views. The author rightly puts the American 
practice before us; but many of his athleti- 
cally distinguished correspondents take a very 
English view as to the non-necessity for rigid 
training. The fact that present-day English- 
men are as a rule too self-indulgent to train, 
and that Americans train more and more 
rigidly each year, makes us look forward to 
complete defeat in every field. One gentleman 
tells us to ‘‘stop training directly you feel 
stale.’’ Nowevery man feels stale in training. 
Mr. Blackstaffe, the sculler, gives some advice 
as to sculling, which may be sound, but which, 
if read to apply also to rowing, will be disas- 
trous. He ineuleates ‘‘slide-shooting’’ as 
against the time-honoured ‘‘ quick out with 
the hands and slowly forward with body and 
slide,’ a teaching which has_ invariably 
allowed the amateur oarsman to conquer the 
professional. He quotes that great teacher of 
sculling W. G. (‘‘ Bill’’) East, but we are con- 
vinced that he is wrong in doing so, as Kast’s 
best pupil, praised by East in this very book, 
does not ‘‘ shoot the slide.’’ 

Ir is late in the day for a translation of 
Lissagaray’s well-known History of the Com- 
mune, and it is as dangerous without notes as 
Roman theologians think the Bible. The 
author is prejudiced, as are all historians of 
the Commune—perhaps all historians—and 
untruthful, without meaning it. The book, 
indeed, contains a few atrocious libels. The 
translation reproduces a good many French 
idioms, and follows some mistaken French 
authorities in misspelling General de Galliffet’s 
name. How far we now are from the ecrudities 
of Lissagaray is illustrated by the fact that his 
monster has since sat in Cabinet with two 
Socialists and that they agreed upon the 
wisest domestic policy for France. Mr. Fisher 
Unwin is the publisher. 

THE same publisher makes a more popular 
venture with Mrs. Campbell Praed’s My 
Australian Girlhood, in which the lady is at 
her best, and her best, all know, is very 
good. Those who did not like her novels, or 
some of her novels, always declared that the 
descriptions of Queensland in them were excel- 
lent, and this volume is on Queensland. The 
book is full of good stories, such as that of 
the captured bushranger who is sent down 
to town, messing on his way with magistrate, 
policemen, and witness—on his ‘‘ honour ’’— 
singing the best songs and telling the best 
yarns, yet, by consent, in spite of ‘‘ honour,”’ 
handcuffed at night for the sake of the regula- 
tions. He was convicted and “did” eight 
years. 

The Romance of an Eastern Prince (Grant 
Richards) has moments of excellence, but on 
the whole produces an unsatisfactory im- 
pression. We can respect the hero, who falls 
in love with an English girl and sees his hopes 
shattered against the decisive barrier of race. 
Unfortunately, he keeps a diary, which is 
often tiresome and bombastic —indeed, the 





diary of an Oriental Orlando could hardly be 
otherwise ; while the political ideas with which 
it is spiced, though interesting in themselves, 
seem out of place when addressed to a young 
lady. The chapters dealing with the prince’s 
boyhood in India, and the descriptions of native 
life, bear the stamp of reality, and show what 
the anonymous author might have achieved, if 
his powers had been concentrated in this 
direction. 

L’Hasa at Last, by J. MacDonald Oxley 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), is an account of the 
adventures experienced by an English colonel 
in an attempt to get to the forbidden city of 
Tibet. Col. Stannard got a year of leave 
from his military duties in India, and with his 
son—a lad of eighteen, who is made to speak 
gencrally like a boy of twelve—and attendants 
he set out to reach L’Hasa from Pekin. Many 
incidents of an exciting nature serve to fill 
up the chapters which record the long and 
dangerous journey. Of course the little band 
gets through to L’Hasa; equally of course, 
despite imminent dangers, all the members of 
it get away again, The author, who admits 
his obligations to Hue’s famous narrative, has 
provided a pleasant bit of holiday reading for 
boys. 

THE Imprimerie Nationale at Paris publishes 
for the Direction du Travail, in the Ministry 
of Commerce, the Annucirve Statistique of 
France for 1901. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing page for our readers in this kind of 
yearly census is that which furnishes a table of 
all the foreign students in the various facul- 
ties who are under higher instruction in 
France. The Russians head the list with 366 
students, of whom 193 are in medicine and 98 
in science. The Roumanians come next with 
259, of whom 145 are in law. The Egyptians 
are not high in the list, but have 64 law 
students; while the Turks have 114 in medi- 
cine. The Bulgarians, with 182 students in all, 
have 113 in medicine. There are 137 German 
students, of whom 85 are in letters. The 
Americans are 54; the English 47—11 in law, 
10 in medicine, and 24 in letters. 


WE have on our table Progress of Canada in 
the Century, by J. C. Hopkins (Chambers),— 
The India of Aurangzib, translated by J. 
Sarkar (Caleutta, Bose),—The Eastern Ques- 
tion, a Study in Diplomacy, by S. P. H. Duggan 
(Maemillan),—Handbook of the Trees of New 
Zealand, by L. L. Dame and H. Brooks (Ginn), 
The Diary of Samuel Teedon, edited hy T. 
Wright (Sign of the Unicorn),—The Past and 
Present of Japanese Commerce, by J. Kinosita 
(Maemillan),—Iffective Speaking and Writing, 
by J. Darlington (Allenson),—P. O. P., by 
A. H. Hinton (Hazell, Watson & Viney),—A 
Guide to South-West Cornwall, by E. E. Bick- 
nell (Grant Richards),—Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, Vol. XV., Part I., 
1902 (Truro, Lake & Lake), — The Channel 
Islands, by E. Gallienne-Ro6bin and H. Child 
(Grant Richards),—An Introduction to the 
Scientific Study of English Poetry, by M. H. 
Liddell (Grant Richards),—Told to the Marines, 
stories by Sir W. Laird Clowes, Knt. (Tre- 
herne),—In False Attire, by G. Norway 
(Digby & Long),—How I Killed the Tiger, by 
Lieut.-Col. Frank Sheffield (privately printed), 
—The Turnpike House, by Fergus Hume (J. 
Long),—Abner Daniel, by W. N. Harben 
(Harper & Brothers),—Handbooks on the History 
of Religions, edited by M. Jastrow, Vol. III. 
(Ginn), — Readings on the Evolution of 
Religion, by Mrs. F. Hay- Newton (Black- 
wood), — An Eastern Lxposition of the 
Gospel of Jesus according to St. John, by 
S. Pardnanda, edited by R. L. Harrison 
(Hutchinson),—The Silver Legend Saints for 
Children, by I. A. Taylor (Sands),—Practical 
Preaching for Priests and People, by Fr. 
Clement Holland, Second Series (T. Baker) ,— 
Earth to Heaven, by Monsignor John S. 
Vaughan (Sands), — Lyrics and Verses, by 








A. L. Salmon (Blackwood),—Poems of English 
Country Life, selected and edited by H. B. 
George and W. H. Hadow (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press),—Ultima Verba, by A. de Kantzow 
(Fisher Unwin), — Recueil des Traités et 
Conventions conclus par la Russie avec les 
Puissances Etrangéres, by F. de Martens: 
Vol. XIII., Traités avec la France, 1717—1807 
(St. Petersburg, A. Béhnke),— Etude sur 
VInjluence de la Littérature Francaise en 
Hongrie (1772-1896), by I. Kont (Paris, 
Leroux),—Carnet d’Autarchiste, by Contre- 
Amiral Réveillére (Paris, Fischbacher),—Le 
Verbe Basque trouvé et défini dans les Epitres 
aux Philippiens et aux Colossiens, traduites par 
Leigarraga A.D. 1571 (Oxford, Parker), — Le 
Monde Polynésien, by H. Mager (Paris, Rein- 
wald),—Actes du Premier Congrés Interna- 
tional d'Histoire des Religions, Paris, 1900: 
Premicre Partie, Séances Générales (Paris, 
Leroux),—Die [Entdeckungen der Normannen 
in Amerika, by J. Fischer (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Herder),—and Hschine, Discowrs sur 
l’Ambassade, edited by Jean M. Julien et 
H. L. de Péréra (Paris, Klineksieck), 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Book of Cerne, edited by Dom A. B. Kuyp2rs, 4to, 21/ net. 

Breviary of Suffolk by Robert Reyce, 1618, with Notes by 
Lord Francis Hervey, 4to, 10/6 net. 

Cone (O.), Rich and Poor in the New Testament, 8vo, 6/ 

Stokoe (T. H.), Life and Letters of St. Paul, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Talling (M. P.), Extempore Prayer, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Law. 

Griffith (P.), Waterworks Law, 8vo, 5/ 

Macgillivray (KE. J.), A Treatise upon the Law of Copyright, 
roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Earp (F. R.), A Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 

Jackson (F. G.), Wood-Carving as an Aid to the Study of 
Elementary Art, roy. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Mann (W.), The Art of Shading, roy. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Radcliffe (A. G.), Schools and Masters of Painting; Schools 
and Masters of Sculpture, illustrated, 12/6 net each, 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Graves (Clotilde), The Lovers’ Battle, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Johnson (R.), Poems, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Stephens (Brunton), Poetical Works, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Philosophy. 

Stout (G. F.), Analytic Psychology, New Edition, 2 vols., 

roy. 8ve, 21/ 
History and Biography. 

History of the Commune of 1871, from the French of 
Lissagaray, 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Geography and Travel, 

Baker (R. S.), Seen in Germany, Original Drawings by 
G. Vivian, 8vo, 5/ 

Betham-Edwards (Miss), East of Paris, illustrated by H. E. 
Detmold, 8vo, 7,6 net. 

Gregorovius (F.), Latian Summers and an Excursion in 

mbria, translated by Dorothea Roberts, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Handbook for Travellers in Ireland, Sixth Edition, 9/ 

Philology. 

Charles (R. H.), The Book of Jubilees, translated from the 
Ethiopic Text, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 

Grieb (C. F.), Dictionary of the English and German Lan- 
guages, revised by Arnold Schréer: Vol. 2, German— 
English, imp. 8vo, 12/ net. 

Science. 

Colbeck (E. H.) and Chaplin (A.), The Science and Art of 
Prescribing, 12mo, 5/ net. , : ' 

Davies (E. H.), Machinery for Metalliferous Mines, Second 

ition, 8vo, 25/ net. . , , 

Donald (A.), An Introduction to Midwifery, Fifth Edition, 
ax. cr. 8vo, 5 

Kissler (it), ree Cyanide Process for the Extraction of 
Gold, Third Edition, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. : 

Hulme (P. E.), Wild Fruits of the Country-Side, 12/6 net. } 

Milne (J.), The Miner's Handbook, Third Edition, 12mo, 7/6 

Philip (A.), The a and Electro-Refining of 

‘als, cr. 8vo, 12/6 net. aes 
inanse ame oe Cancer Research Laboratories, The Middle- 
sex Hospital, edited by A. G. R. Foulerton, 8/6 net. 

Tyler (KE. A.), A Junior Chemistry, cr. 8vo, 26 

Valentine (KE. S.) and Tomlinson (F. L.), Travels in Space: 
a History of Aerial Navigation, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Vincent (R.), The Wife and Mother, cr. 8vo, 5/ : 

Willey (A.), Zoological Results from New Britain, New 
Guinea, &c., Part 6, 4to, 12,6 

General Literature. 

Ade (G.), More Fables in Slang, 16mo, 2/6 net. 

Barlow (Jane), The Founding of Fortunes, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bindloss (H.), The Concession Hunters, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Carling (J, R.), The Shadow of the Czar: a Polish Romance,. 
cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cervantes, Don Quixote de Ja Mancha, 12mo, 2/6 net. 

Cleeve (Lucas), The Purple of the Orient, cr. 8yo, 6/ 

Cobb (T.), A Man of Sentiment, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Finnemore (J.), The Story of a Scout, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

French (Allen), The Colonials, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Garnett (W. T.), The Fooling of Don Jaime, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Glauser (C.), French Commercial Correspondence, arranged 
by W. Mansfield Poole, cr. 8vo, 4/6 | 
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Gorky (Maxim), Three Men, translated by C. Horne, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Greenwood (J.), The Prisoner in the Dock, cr. &vo, 3/6. 

Harben (W. N.) Abner Daniel, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hatton (Bessie), Pilgrims of Love, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Mann (M. E.), Olivia’s Summer, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Meade (L. T.), Confessions of a Court Milliner, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Tell Me a Story, er. 8vo, 2/6 

Morrison(A.), The Hole in the Wall, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pickering (E.), True to the Watchword, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Scollard (C.), The Cloistering of Ursula, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sherlock (C. R.), Your Uncle Lew, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Snaith (J. C.), The Wayfarers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Warden (Florence), A Hole-and-Corner Marriage, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Yorke (Curtis), A Memory Incarnate, cr. 8vo, 6, 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 

Lejeal (L.), Les Antiquités Mexicaines, 5fr. 

History and Biography. 
Berger (£.), Layettes du Trésor des Chartes: Vol. 4, 1261- 

1270, 36fr. 

Political Economy. 

Tarbouriech (E.), La Cité Future, 3fr. 50. 
. General Literature. 

Serr (E.), Chez les Autres, 3fr. 50. 
Brown (A.), Les Faiseurs de Pluie, 3fr. 50. 
D'Espagnat (P.), Avant le Massacre, 3fr. 50. 
Ginisty (P.), Lendemains d’Amour, 3fr. 50. 








PHILIP JAME3 BAILEY. 


A DISTINGUISHED but unfamiliar figure dis- 
appears with the death of Philip James Bailey, 
who expired on Saturday last at his house in 
the Ropewalk, Nottingham. Born at Notting- 
ham, April 22nd, 1816, he had reached the 
advanced age of eighty-six, had long lived in 
retirement, and was known in his later years 
only to a narrowing circle of relatives, friends, 
and acquaintances. In March last he suffered 
from a severe attack of bronchitis, by which 
his strength, remarkable for his years, was 
undermined. It was hoped that with the 
summer would come fresh energy. Summer, 
however, arrived not, and his strength declined. 
His last drive was to see the local decorations in 
June for the then anticipated Coronation. His 
favourite seat in the garden was given up, and 
a fresh chill confined him to the study adjoin- 
ing his bedroom, and ultimately to his bed. 

Philip Bailey was the son of Thomas Bailey, 
poet, journalist, politician, and annalist of Not- 
tingham. He was educated at various schools 
in his native town; matriculated in 1831 at Glas- 
gow University, which rather tardily bestowed 
on him the degree of LL.D. in 1901; and 
was called in 1840 to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, although he never attempted to practise. 
‘Festus, said to have been conceived and 
planned in 1836, saw the light in 1839 in an 
edition by William Pickering, now a biblio- 
graphical rarity. Literary organs were slow to 
recognize its merits, though encouragement to 
the young writer was held out by men of highest 
position. The public were soon converted, and 
the book became popular in England and 


America. In 1848 it had reached in this 
country a third edition, and in 1868 an 
eighth. In 1889 appeared what was called 


an anniversary edition in Routledge’s ‘‘ Popular 
Library,” and another edition, called rather 
strangely the ‘‘ Fiftieth Anniversary,” saw the 
light in September, 1893. ‘Festus’ was 
followed in 1850 by ‘The Angel World,’ 
in 1855 by ‘The Mystic,’ in 1858 by ‘The 
Age,’ a satire, and in 1867 by ‘The Universal 
Hymn.’ None of these succeeding works en- 
joyed anything approximate to the popularity 
of the first, and the poet—astonished as well, it 
may be supposed, as disgusted—determined to 
secure the survival by incoryorating ‘The 
Angel World’ bodily in all future editions of 
‘Festus,’ in which also, as we believe, portions 
of the others found shelter. A proceeding less 
judicious on the part of an author has seldom 
been known. The bulk of the volume was 
greatly increased and its balance upset. By 
lovers of ‘ Festus’ it is generally lield that the 
earlier editions are the best. Comparisons be- 
tween these earlier editions and the later are 
at least sufliciently striking, the first having 
360 pages and the seventh over 600, 

Sweet, gentle, and rather timid in nature— 
qualities he seems to have inherited from 


his father—though not wanting in resolution, 
Bailey was a little alarmed at the pother his 
book had caused and at the further innovations 
to which it gave rise. While philosophical in 
basis, it has a strongly sensuous turn which in 
the later editions becomes less evident. A work 
of youth, it is infused throughout with 
imagination and passion. 
In the dedication to his father, preserved in 

the various English editions, he says :— 

Life is at blood-heat every page doth prove. 
So much babbling of lovers is there that Lucifer 
feels bound to protest and declare :— 

And we might trust these youths and maidens fair, 

The world was made for nothing but love—love. 

Now I think it was made but to be burned. 

According to his teaching, which is, of course, 

in no respect individual, youth is the period for 
love, and Festus asks in an inspired rhapsody :— 

And if I love not now, while woman is 

All bosom to the young, when shall I love? 

Who ever paused on passion’s fiery wheel ? 

Or, trembling by the side of her he loved, 

Whose lightest touch brought all but madness, ever 

Stopped coldly short to reckon up his pulse ? 

The car comes—and we lie—and let it come: 

It crushes—kills—what then? It is joy to die. 
These ecstasies and others even more pronounced 
did not prevent Bailey from regarding with 
something like dismay the subtler and even more 
fervent utterances of Mr. Swinburne, Rossetti, 
and younger poets of their schools, The reputa- 
tion he had won as an amourist faded in later 
days, and it is as a didactic poet that he has of 
late been most worshipped. In his gnomical 
utterances he has much in common with Walter 
Savage Landor, whom in single line and 
distich he occasionally recalls. There is little 
conscious imitation, the only poet whose method 
he directly follows being Milton. Where he 
talks of men 


Huger than those our childhood’s chap-books brand ; 
Or all whose deeds till now defile romance ; 
Albadan and those monstrous, sire and son, 
Whom Amadis, the flower of knights, o’erthrew, 
. : ‘ - ; . . ° so to win 

His Oriana bright at Miréfieur, 
it is impossible not to recall the lines in 
‘ Paradise Lost ’ concerning 


...all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco or Marocco or Trebisond ; 
and ‘Paradise Regained,’ when Agrican 
besieged Albracca, 
thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica. 
Short passages of signal beauty and Landor- 
like grace of utterance are numerous. A few 
must suffice :— 


Just when the stars falter forth, one by one, 
Like the first words of love from a maiden’s lips. 


There was no discord—it was music ceased. 


Locks which have 
The golden embrownment of a lion’s eye, 


a simile alike bold and happy. 


Mountain-tops, where only snow 
D wells and the sunshine hurries coldly by. 


The grand old legend of humanity. 


We are not now dwelling on the claims of 
‘Festus,’ tempting as is the task in the case of a 
work which is slipping from the ken of modern 
readers, and for which is reserved a glorious 
revival. Were it otherwise we could fill pages. 
We find in our favourite edition of ‘ Festus’ 
more passages marked for approval or quota- 
tion than in any work of its class. The modern 
reader forgets, or has never heard, that on its 
first appearance Tennyson said he could 
scarcely trust himself to say how much he 
admired it for fear of falling into extra- 
vagance, that Thackeray spoke of its author's 
genius, that Ebenezer Elliott, then a power 
in the land, said it had poetry enough to set 
up fifty poets; that, in fact, all the recognized 
critics whose opinions survive bore testimony 
to its supreme gifts. When one takes into 
account that it was written between twenty and 
twenty-three it may count as in its way unique. 
Unfortunately, it was at once blossom and fruit, 





and what its author subsequently accomplished is 
' far from being of equal interest or value, ‘A 











Festus Treasury,’ issued last year from Man- 
chester, is fairly representative of Bailey’s more 
philosophic and didactic vein, which is not always 
the best. Many of the lyrics in ‘ Festus’ are 
noteworthy, and one or two of them are inspired, 
Though a desirable possession, the first edition 
is not always the best form in which to read it, 
In later editions some crudities are rectified and 
some metrical advance is recognizable. We 
know of no edition giving a satisfactory portrait 
of Bailey, whose head seems that of a bene- 
volent old Norseman, a conjunction not easy 
to realize or imagine. 

He was occasionally present about 1870 at 
those symposia at Westland Marston’s which 
attracted men such as Rossetti, Mr. Swin- 
burne, ‘‘ Orion” Horne, and other celebrities, 
Browning as a poet was an object of his special 
admiration. He was then accompanied by his 
wife, whose death in 1896, after a union of 
thirty-three years, was a great affliction to him. 
Bailey’s name was never connected with the 
bestowal of honours. He had, however, been 
the recipient since 1856 of a Civil List pension 
of 1001. Thirty editions of ‘Festus’ are said 
to have been issued in America. 








THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 


Tue formal opening of the Congress took 
place on Friday, September 5th, in the Concert- 
haus at Hamburg. On the motion of Prof. 
Windisch, of Leipzig, Dr. Behrmann, of Ham- 
burg, was elected to the Presidency of the 
Congress. The Biirgermeister, Dr. Méncke- 
berg, was elected Honorary President, and 
proceeded to deliver an address of welcome. 
Among the speeches of representatives of 
foreign countries England was, as usual, con- 
spicuous by absence, but Sir Charles Lyall 
spoke a few well-chosen words on behalf of the 
Government of India. Particularly eloquent, 
too, were the speeches of Count de Guber- 
natis (Italy) and Prof. M. Bloomfield (U.S.). 
After presentation of literary donations a dis- 
cussion followed on the motion of Prof. E. 
Naville, of Geneva, that the present system of 
voluminous publications, following long after 
the termination of each Congress, should be 
superseded by a single volume to be published 
within a few months, containing merely a short 
précis of each paper. Ultimately the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Gaster (London) of referring the 
matter to a committee was adopted. 

The sections were ten in number, and arranged 
in eight groups. Section I. (Linguistic) was 
scantily attended, and held but few meetings. 
On Monday, September 8th, Mr. F. Thomas, of 
the India Office, read an elaborate and sugges- 
tive paper on the form ijveyxov. Prof. Thur- 
neysen then read a paper on the Sanskrit 
periphrastic future, which gave rise to some 
discussion. 

Section IIa. (India) was among the busiest 
and best attended of the Congress. For the first 
two days its sittings were presided over by Prof. 
Rhys Davids. It was an excellent sign of the 
practical interest felt in the papers that most of 
them were followed by discussions when time 
permitted. The first two papers, by Prof. Win- 
disch (Leipzig) and by Prof. Speyer (Groningen), 
treated of the same subject, the legends of 
Buddha's birth, while Prof. Macdonell (Oxford) 
described his forthcoming edition of the 
‘Brhad-devata,’ a work of elaborate Vedic 
research which will take a worthy place beside 
other productions of the same kind. 

At the next sitting Sir C. Lyall (in the 
regrettable absence of Mr. Grierson) laid on the 
tablethenew volumes of the ‘ Linguistic Survey 
of India,’ and the best wishes of the section for 
this great enterprise were voted. Prof. E. 
Hardy (Wiirzburg) spoke in English on his pro- 

osed edition of the ‘Mahavansa,’ the ancient 

ali chronicle of Ceylon, and on the motion of 
Prof. Geiger and Mr. Bendall a resolution was 
passed in support of the proposed series of his- 
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torical texts relating to Ceylon, at present under 
the consideration of the Government of the 
colony. Mr. Wickremasinghe (Oxford) then 
described the progress of archzeological work in 
the same colony. 

An account of the remaining work of this 
section, as well asa sketch of the rest of the 
roceedings of the Congress, will appear in our 
next issue. 





THE COMING PUBLISHING SKASON. 

Tue following books are in_ preparation 
at the Clarendon Press. In Theology, Church 
History, &.: Part I. of the Novum Testa- 
mentum Latine, secundum Editionem Sancti 
Hieronymi, recens. I. Wordsworth, Epis- 
copus Sarisburiensis, et H. I. White, — 
Vols. III. and IV. of the Coptic Version of the 
New Testament, in the Northern Dialect,—- 
Sancti Irenzei Novum Testamentum, edited by 
W. Sanday,—Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Kings, by C. F. Burney,-—Samaritan 
Liturgies, edited by A. Cowley,—in ‘‘Studia 
Biblica” : The Place of the Peshitto Gospels in 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, by 
G. H. Gwilliam, and The Early History of 
Baptism, by C.F. Rogers,—Supplement, Part II., 
completing the Concordance to the Septuagint, 
by H. A. Redpath,—An Italian Version of the 
Lost Apocryphal Gospel of Barnabas, with Arabic 
glosses, edited from the unique MS. in the 
Imperial Library, Vienna, — Eusebius, Prie- 
paratio Evangelica, edited and translated by 
E. H. Gifford,—Eusebii Chronicorum Liber, 
edited, with facsimiles, by J. K. Fotheringham, 
—Part II. of the Latin Versions of the Canons of 
the Greek Councils of the Fourth and Fifth Cen- 
turies, by C. H. Turner, —The Part of Rheims in 
the Making of the English Bible, by J. G. Car- 
leton,—and Vol. III. of Graduated Lessons on 
the Old Testament, by the Rev. U. Z. Rule. 
Greek and Latin: Book I. of Appian’s Civil 
Wars, edited by J. L. Strachan-Davidson,— 
Aristoxenus, Elements of Harmony, edited by 
H. 8. Macran,—An Elementary Greek Gram- 
mar, by the late J. Barrow Allen,—and in the 
series of ‘‘ Oxford Classical Texts,” Ciceronis 
Epistulee, Vol. II., by L. C. Purser ; Martialis 
Epigrammata, by W. M. Lindsay ; and Terenti 
Comeedize, by R. Y. Tyrrell. In Eastern Lan- 
guages: Part XI. of a Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on the 
lexicon of Gesenius, by Francis Brown, S. R. 
Driver, and C. A. Briggs,—Part IV. of a Com- 
pendious Syriac Dictionary, by Mrs. Margo- 
liouth,—Part IT. of a Catalogue of the Turkish, 
HindistAni, and Pushttii MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, by H. Ethé,—and The Vedanta- 
Sfitras, with Riménuga’s Sribhdshya, trans- 
lated by G. Thibaut (‘Sacred Books of 
the East,” Vol. XLVIII.). In General Litera- 
ture: a reproduction in facsimile of the 
Chatsworth copy of the First Folio of Shak- 
speare, with Introduction by Sidney Lee,— 
The Medizeval Stage, by E. K. Chambers, 
2 vols..—The Lay of Havelok the Dane, edited 
by W. W. Skeat,—Vol. IV. of the Complete 
Works of John Gower, edited from the MSS. 
by G. C. Macaulay,—Vol. I. of the Plays and 
Poems of Robert Greene, edited by J. Churton 
Collins, —The Complete Works of John Lyly, 
with life, bibliography, essays, notes, and index, 
by R. Warwick Bond, 3 vols.,—Elizabethan 
Critical Essays (1570-1603), edited by G. 
Gregory Smith, 2 vols,—A Summary Cata- 
logue of Bodleian MSS., by F. Madan, Vols. V. 
and VI.,—Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary, Part V., Supplement, by T. N. Toller, 
—further portions of A New English Dictionary, 
edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray,—and Une 
Lignée de Poétes, par Ch. Bonnier. In His- 
tory, Art, &c.: Asser’s Life of King Alfred, 
together with the Annals of Saint Neot, edited 
by W. H. Stevenson, —The Dialogus de 
Scaccario, by Richard, Son of Nigel, edited by 
A. Hughes, C. G. Crump, and C. Johnson, 
—The Policraticus of John of Salisbury, 





edited by C. C. J. Webb,—The Arab Con- 
quest of Egypt, by A. J. Butler,—A History 
of the Peninsular War, by C. Oman, Vol. IT.,— 
History of Agriculture and Prices, by the late 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, Vol. VII. (complet- 
ing the work),—The Landndma - béc, edited 
by the late G. Vigftisson and F. York Powell, 
2 vols.,— The Historical Atlas of Modern 
Europe, from the Decline of the Roman Empire, 
edited by R. L. Poole,—The Oxford History 
of Music: The Seventeenth Century, by Sir 
C. Hubert H. Parry, and The Age of Bach and 
Handel, by J. A. Fuller Maitland,—The Oxford 
Almanack for MDOCCCIII., with an etching 
of the interior of the Latin Chapel, Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, by W. Monk,—Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, edited by J. Churton 
Collins. In Physical Science: A Text-Book 
on the Theory and Practice of Histology, by 
Gustav Mann,—Schimper’s Geography of Plants, 
English edition, by Percy Groom and W. R. 
Fisher,—and Part II. of Goebel’s Organo- 
graphy of Plants, authorized English edition, 
by I. Bayley Balfour. In the ‘‘ Anecdota 
Series”: Index Britannize Scriptorum, Quos 
ex variis bibliothecis non parvo labore collegit 
Ioannes Baleus, cum aliis, edited by R. L. 


Poole, with the help of Miss Mary Bateson ; | 


Kanva Satapatha Brihmana, edited by J. 
Eggeling ; and Firdausi’s Yiisuf and Zalikha, 
edited by H. Ethé. 

Messrs. Bell & Son’s announcements include 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, edited by J. Hol- 
land Rose, 3 vols. illustrated,—The Vita Nuova, 
or New Life, of Dante Alighieri, translated by 
Frances de Mey,—Vols. VI., VII., and X. of 
Swift’s Prose Works, edited by Temple Scott, 
—the completion of the ‘Chiswick Shake- 
speare,” edited by J. Dennis, and illustrated 
by Byam Shaw,—two volumes in the ‘‘ Life and 
Light Series”: Tennyson’s In Memoriam, and 
Friends of Mine, a Book for Animal Lovers, by 
Mrs. Corbet Seymour,—Military and Naval 
Episodes, selected for Translation into German, 
by Aloys Weiss, —in the ‘‘ Illustrated Classics”’: 
Horace, Odes, Book II., edited by C. G. Botting, 
and Xenophon, Anabasis, Book III., edited by 
E. C. Marchant,—and the ‘‘ Abbey History 
Readers,” revised by Dr. Gasquet: Book I., 
Early English History ; Book II., Stories from 
English History, 1066-1485 ; Book III., The 
Tudor Period, 1485-1603; Book IV., The 
Stuart Period, 1603-1714; and Book V., 
The Hanoverian Period, 1714-1837. 

Mr. John Long’s forthcoming books for the 
autumn include the following Six - Shilling 
Novels : Midsummer Madness, by Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, — Dwellers by the River, by Mrs. 
Campbell Praed,—The Mill of Silence, by Ber- 
nard Capes,—In Summer Shade, by Mary E. 
Mann,—The Diamond of Evil, by Fred Whishaw, 
—The Courtship of Sarah, by Sarah Tytler,— 
Confessions of a Court Milliner, by L. T. Meade, 
—The Turnpike House, by Fergus Hume, —The 
Fooling of Don Jaime, by W. Terrell Garnett, 
The Future of Phyllis, by Adeline Sergeant, — 
The Purple of the Orient, by Lucas Cleeve,— 
An Outsider’s Year, by Florence Warden,— 
Crimson Lilies, by May Crommelin,—The Scarlet 
Seal, hy Dick Donovan—A Woman’s Check- 
mate, by J. E. Muddock,—Mistletoe Manor, by 
Hume Nisbet,—By Thames and Tiber, by Mrs. 
Aylmer Gowing,—An Unwise Virgin, by Mrs. 
Coulson Kernahan,-—The Car of Phoebus, by 
Robert James Lees,—Zealandia’s Guerdon, by 
William S. Walker,—The Last Foray, by R. H. 
Forster,—The Shutters of Silence, by G. B. 
Burgin, — The World Masters, by George 
Griftith,_The Arcadians, by J. S. Fletcher 
(illustrated ),—and Fugitive Anne, by Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed. He will also issue the following 
Three-and-Sixpenny ones: Dead Certainties, by 
Nathaniel Gubbios,—Transplanted, by Nicholas 
P. Murphy,—and Up To-morrow, by W. Carter 
Platts. In General Literature he promises Side- 
lights on Convict Life, by George Griffith, —Eti- 
quette and Entertaining, by Mrs. L. Heaton 
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Armstrong,—also several volumes of ‘‘ Long’s- 
Sixpenny Library of Copyright Novels.” 

In the list of Messrs. Macmillan’s announce- 
ments which we published last week the name 
of the author of ‘ Across Coveted Lands,’ Mr. 
Savage Landor, was accidentally omitted. 








MATHILDE BLIND'S ‘MADAME ROLAND.’ 

My attention has been called to a grave mis- 
statement in a ‘Memoir of Mathilde Blind,’ by 
Dr. Garnett, prefixed to a collection of the 
lady’s poems issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The 
misstatement being public, I am certain Dr. 
Garnett will not feel aggrieved at my public 
refutation of it. At p. 33 of the memoir it is 
stated that the ‘ Life of Madame Roland,’ which 
Miss Blind wrote for my ‘‘ Eminent Women: 
Series,” ‘‘ was adjudged a third too long, and was 
only reduced to the needful proportion under 
pressure of a threat from the editor that he 
would otherwise perform the task of abridgment 
himself.” 

The facts are these. After examining the 
MS. the printer stated it would make a much 
larger volume than the others in the series, 
consequently the publishers requested its. 
abridgment. After some discussion, verbal and 
epistolary, Miss Blind agreed to reduce the 
volume, and did so, although when published 
it still exceeded the average dimensions of our 
series. I certainly never used any ‘‘ threat,” 
and ultimately, both by word and in writing, 
the authoress expressed her satisfaction at the 
work having been abridged, deeming it to have 
been improved thereby. Joun H. IncRam. 








HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION : 
THE STUART PAPERS (VOL. I). 

A THREEFOLD interest attaches to the remark- 
able collection of MSS. which is the subject of 
the present Report. In the first place, there are 
the papers themselves. Secondly, there is the: 
romantic narrative of their acquisition by King 
George IV. as Prince Regent in the year 1817. 
Thirdly, there are the incidental allusions to 
other Royalist collections which may, or may 
not, furnish a clue to the repositories of such 
important archives as the muniments of the old 
Scots College in Paris and the private corre- 
spondence of Louis XVIII. during the early 
years of the French Revolution. We are, im 
fact, credibly assured that the existence of both 
the last-named collections was known to the 
obscure agent who was chiefly instrumental in 
negotiating the surrender of the Stuart papers 
to the British Government. It might seem 
ungracious to express a wish that Dr. Robert 
Watson, the agent referred to, had succeeded 
in securing the two collections which have not 
yet come to hand in the place of the three cart- 
loads of Stuart papers found in a garret in Rome, 
and consigned after some momentous negotia- 
tions to the Royal Library at Windsor. Here 
they formed a valuable addition to an earlier 
consignment of Stuart papers purchased in 1804 
through a diplomatic channel. Indeed, there 
was no real opportunity of acquiring the more 
weighty papers of the Stuart family until the 
death of the Cardinal of York in 1807. This 
event, coinciding with the exploitation of Italian 
archives by the French armies and the attitude 
of England as the champion of legitimacy in 
Europe, gave the Prince Regent the opportu- 
nity which he desired and which after many 
delays was thus fulfilled. a 

The history of these singular negotiations has. 
been exhaustively treated by Mr. Blackburne 
Daniell in his admirable introduction to this 
volume. This account is supplemented by 
references to the Reports of the two Commissions 
of 1819 and 1822 on the Stuart papers, which 
included what must be regarded as merely a 
provisional estimate of the historical value of 
the whole collection. The Commissioners 
naturally recognized the fact that the chief 
importance of these unpublished documents lay 
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in their revelations of the negotiations which 
took place between the political parties in Eng- 
land and the exiled Stuarts. In addition to this 
correspondence notice is taken of the letters of 
intelligence received by the Pretenders and 
their communications with the European Courts. 
The papers of purely personal interest and such 
formal instruments as patents or warrants, 
together with memoirs and other pronounce- 
ments, form a distinct division of the collection. 

All these scattered documents have now been 
brought together by Mr. Daniell in a chrono- 
logical calendar, with such scholarly and tech- 
nical descriptions and identifications as perhaps 
only an experienced and skilful editor of early 
State Papers could have furnished The 
present instalment of this chronological calen- 
dar covers the earliest portion of the collec- 
tion, and extends to the year 1716. Many 
of the papers of this period have been 
already noticed, and some have been partially 
printed by Lord Mahon and by more modern 
writers, including Mr. Percy Thornton and 
Mr. Andrew Lang. In some cases the 
originals have been preserved in foreign 
archives, and have been referred to by 
foreign historians. It is noticeable that 
several of the documents which were described 
by the Commissioners in 1819 are no longer 
preserved with the Stuart Papers at Windsor 
Castle. The chief interest of the present instal- 
ment of this collection undoubtedly consists in 
the light which they throw on the methods of 
Bolingbroke and his friends in their intercourse 
with the Stuart exiles and their French sup- 
porters at the close of the reign of Queen Anne 
and the beginning of that of her Hanoverian 
successor, a correspondence which is still 
further elucidated by the letters which passed 
between the Old Pretender and the Duke of 
Berwick. In addition to the fruitless negotia- 
tions which were conducted by the English 
opponents of the Hanoverian succession with the 
impossible exiles there are several papers in 
this volume which relate to the Jacobite rebel- 
lion in Scotland. As might have been expected 
from an allusion contained in the Report of the 
Commission of 1819, considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in the identification of the 
Jacobite correspondents who are indicated by 
assumed names. Mr. Daniell has been, on the 
whole, remarkably successful in his identifica- 
tions, though he modestly allows that some 
doubt may exist as to the true reading of 
the cipher in particular cases. The greater 
number of these designations appear to be pure 
nonsense, though a few, such as ‘* Malbranche”’ 
for Marlborough, and ‘‘ Waters” for Gaultier, 
are easily recognizable. Mr. Daniell, it is to 
be observed, declines to admit that Bromley, 
the Secretary of State and Speaker of the House 
of Commons, can be identified, as is usually sup- 
posed, with the active Jacobite agent ‘‘ Berry.” 

Probably the papers which cover the period 
of the ministry of Walpole and the second 
Jacobite rebellion will prove to possess a some- 
what newer interest than those which are 
included in this volume. If the statement made 
in the Report of 1822 be correct that this collec- 
tion contains ‘‘ details of Charles Edward’s inter- 
course with the Court of France” previous to 
the 1745 rebellion, some new light may possibly 
be thrown upon the machinations of the house of 
Bourbon which affected the history of Europe 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The index to this volume, compiled by Mrs. 
Lomas, is, as usual, a special feature of the 
work of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Ricuarp Wuurerve has completed 
the new novel which his illness long delayed, 
but its publication in volume form is to be 
postponed until it has run its course in the 
pages of an American magazine. 





AmonG the acquisitions of special in- 


terest added in the twelve months to 
the Department of Printed Books at the 
British Museum are seventy-three in- 
cunabula, and a considerable number of 
valuable English books of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The 
Department of MSS. continues to increase 
its magnificent collections of Greek papyri, 
and it also secured thirteen MSS. of great 
value and interest at the sale of Lord 
Ashburnham’s manuscripts. The Depart- 
ment of Oriental Printed Books and MSS. 
has acquired 163 fresh MSS., some of these 
being of special interest from their early 
dates. 


Tue Library Association commences its 
annual meeting on September 23rd at Bir- 
mingham. 


Tue October part of Chambers’s Journal 
will contain a paper on ‘George Romney,’ 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P.; 
‘The New York Police,’ by the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ; ‘Clubs I Have Kuown,’ by 
T. H. S. Escott ; ‘Lessons of the Zoo,’ by 
F. G. Afialo; and ‘Old Gardens,’ by P. H. 
Ditchfield. 


Ir can now be stated that Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has secured the world - copyright 
(which of course includes U.S. rights) of 
ex-President Kruger’s autobiography. The 
book has been dictated by Mr. Kruger to 
his private secretary, Mr. H. C. Bredell, and 
Mr. Peter Grobler, and the English transla- 
tion will be the work of Mr. A. Texeira de 
Mattos. The book will appear in England 
during the autumn, and at the same time 
it will be published at The Hague and at 
Munich. 


A REVISED edition of the ‘Bible Hand- 
book’ of the late Dr. Angus is being pre- 
pared by its publishers, the Religious Tract 
Society. It is still, it seems, in demand, and 
new editions have been issued from time to 
time, the last within the present year. The 
revision was made with the cordial assent of 
Dr. Angus, and the method and leading 
principles of the ‘Handbook’ will remain 
unchanged. 


Tue International Monthly (edited at 
Burlington, U.S., by Mr. Frederick A. 
Richardson) is now to become a quarterly 
publication. Mr. Fisher Unwin will take 
over the English agency. The International 
Quarterly will be more than double the size 
of the Monthly, but it will be conducted on 
the old lines. 


Tue decease is announced of Canon Mac- 
donnell, the outspoken and witty biographer 
of the late Archbishop Magee. He was 
besides the author of an essay on Irish cathe- 
drals. The deaths are also announced of 
Mr. Croad, for over thirty years Clerk of the 
London School Board, and of Mr. Butler, 
a New York lawyer, who in 1857 made a 
great hit with a satire in verse, ‘Nothing 
to Wear.’ 

Tue first volume of the Text and Trans- 
lation Society’s series of publications will 
be issued in the course of next month. It 
will contain Part I. of the ‘Select Letters of 
Severus of Antioch’ in the Syriac version 
of Athanasius of Nisibis. The few extant 


fragments of the Greek original will be 
embodied. The English translation of this 
part will probably appear in April next. 





The editor is Mr. E. W. Brooks, whose 
translation of the ‘Chronicle’ of Zacharias 
Rhetor we noticed some time ago. 


Dr. Corrncer has at last finished his 
supplement to Hain, and Messrs. Sotheran 
are going to issue the last instalment. It 
will contain an important addition in 
the shape of an index to the printers and 
publishers of the fifteenth century, com- 
piled by M. Conrad Burger, of Leipzig. 

Mr. JoserH Gittow has completed his 
‘Bibliographical Dictionary of the English 
Catholics, from the Breach with Rome to the 
Present Time,’ and its fifth and final volume 
will, therefore, be published immediately by 
Messrs. Burns & Oates. 

Tue recent shuffling of the French diplo- 
matic cards involves the well - merited 
advancement of M. Jusserand from Copen- 
hagen to Washington. 

Mr. G. F. Anzorr, of Emmanuel College, 
has completed a comparative study of the 
popular beliefs and customs of the Greek- 
speaking parts of Macedonia, which will be 
published by the Cambridge Press. Mr. 
Abbott’s investigations were carried on in 
1900-1 under the auspices of the electors 
to the Prendergast Studentship, and of the 
governing body of Emmanuel College. 

Mr. Srantey Weyman’s usual autumn 
publication will be a volume of short stories 
entitled ‘In Kings’ Byways.’ The plots of 
the greater number of the stories cluster 
round Henry of Navarre, but in the last 
two stories Mr. Weyman breaks fresh 
ground with two tales of the Revolution, 
two centuries later, under the heading of 
‘King Terror.’ The book, which contains 
twelve stories, will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Mr. Watrer Rye, in such leisure as the 
Victorian County History leaves him, is 
publishing the early registers of Old Buck- 
enham, Norfolk (which is falling to pieces 
from age and decay), and a Poor-Book for 
Norwich, dated 1635. Both works will be 
of great value to genealogists. Mr. Rye is 
also giving some lectures in Norwich. 

Pror. Hupson will not be able to finish his 
book on Rousseau before he leaves England. 
He will have to write two chapters in Chicago, 
where he joins the professorial staff of the 
University Extension. He is due there on 
the morning of September 29th, and is to 
lecture the same evening! 


Tue University of Chicago Press an- 
nounces a reprint of ‘The Lite and Repent- 
ance of Marie Magdalene,’ a sixteenth- 
century morality by Lewis Wager. Prof. 
Frederic Ives Carpenter is the editor. 

Pror. Hvucuon, of the University of 
Nancy, has been over here for some time, 
completing the material for his study of the 
poet Crabbe. He has been allowed by Mr. 
Edwards, the Marylebone bookseller, to 
peruse and make extracts from several 
little notebooks of Crabbe’s which contain 
the first sketches of some of his poems, and 
a few complete poems of merit hitherto 
unprinted. From the Record Office, the 
British Museum, and other sources Prof. 
Huchon has also got valuable matter. 

In noticing new Parliamentary Papers we 
ought to name the Index to the Report of 
the Lords’ Committee on Early Closing of 
Shops, which belongs to the session of 1901, 
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and is issued after a year’s delay. Of | 
course it is useless now. Vol. IX. of the 
Calendar of MSS. of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury at Hatfield Hall (2s. 37.) has also been 
issued for the Historical MSS. Commission. 











SCIENCE 
— 

Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science delivered at Belfast, 
1902. By Prof. Dewar, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., President. 

By far the larger part of Prof. Dewar’s 

Presidential Address at the Belfast meeting 

of the British Association is a masterly 

summary of the various efforts that have 
been made to obtain low temperatures. 

Before, however, entering on the main sub- 

ject he made some most valuable remarks 

on the endowment of education and on 

English and foreign progress in applied 

chemistry, taking as his text a passage in 

Prince Albert’s address to the Association 

forty-three years ago :— 

‘““We may be justified, however, in hoping 
that by the gradual diffusion of science and its 
increasing recognition as a principal part of our 
national education, the public in general, no less 
than the legislature and the State, will more 
and more recognize the claims of science to 
their attention; so that it may no longer 
require the begging box, but speak to the State 
like a favoured child to its parent, sure of his 
paternal solicitude for its welfare; that the 
State will recognize in science one of its 
elements of strength and prosperity, to protect 
which the clearest dictates of self - interest 
demand.” 

On this Prof. Dewar’s comment is :— 

‘‘Had this advice been seriously taken to 
heart and acted upon by the rulers of the nation 
at the time, what splendid results would have 
accrued to this country! We should not now 
be painfully groping in the dark after a 
system of national education. We should not 
be wasting money, and time more valuable than 
money, in building imitations of foreign educa- 
tional superstructures before having put in solid 
foundations. We should not be hurriedly and 
distractedly casting about for a system of 
tactics after confrontation with the disciplined 
and co-ordinated forces of industry and science 
led and directed by the rulers of powerful 
States. Forty-three years ago we should have 
started fair had the Prince Consort's views pre- 
vailed. As it is, we have lost ground which it 
will tax even this nation’s splendid reserves of 
individual initiative to recover,” 

Naturally, while on this subject, Prof. 
Dewar refers to the two noteworthy bene- 
factions to education which have been made 
to this country by Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Dr. 
Carnegie, inclining, however, evidently to 
the belief that that of the latter will be 
more fruitful in results :— 

‘“‘For while Mr. Rhodes has only enabled 
young men to get what Oxford has to give, 
Dr. Carnegie has also enabled his trustees 
powerfully to augment and improve the teach- 
ing equipment of the Universities themselves.” 

In the Carnegie Institution at Washing- 
ton is a new departure—an effort to lay 
hold of the exceptional man whenever and 
wherever he may be found, and, having got 
him, to enable him to carry on the work for 
which he seems specially designed, and so 
secure, if possible, for the United States 
leadership in the domain of discovery and 
the utilization of forces for the benefit of 





man :— 


‘*That means, I imagine, a scouring of the 
old world, as well as of the new, for the best 
men in every department of study—in fact, an 
assiduous collecting of brains similar to the 
collecting of rare books and works of art which 
Americans are now carrying on in so lavish a 
manner.” 


That endowments of the nature of Dr. 
Carnegie’s are becoming increasingly need- 
ful is well known to all who are actively 
concerned in scientific work in this country : 


‘*Tt may be doubted whether we can reason- 
ably count upon a succession of scientific men 
able and willing to make sacrifices which the 
conditions of modern life tend to render in- 
creasingly burdensome. Modern science is in 
fact in something of a dilemma. Devotion to 
abstract research upon small means is becoming 
always harder to maintain, while at the same time 
the number of wealthy independent searchers 
after truth and patrons of science of the style of 
Joule, Spottiswoode, and De la Rue is apparently 
becoming smaller. The installations required 
by the refinements of modern science are con- 
tinually becoming more costly, so that upon all 
grounds it would appear that without endow- 
ments of the kind provided by Dr. Carnegie the 
outlook for disinterested research is rather dark. 
On the other hand, these endowments, unless 
carefully administered, might obviously tend to 
impair the single-minded devotion to the search 
after truth for its own sake, to which science 
has owed almost every memorable advance made 
in the past.” 

In the part of the address referring to 
‘Applied Chemistry, English and Foreign,’ 
Prof. Dewar again calls attention to the way 
in which industries of English origin have 
been transplanted to Germany, and in refer- 
ence to this some instructive figures are 
quoted which have been collected by a 
British Association Committee as to the 
number of trained chemists in English 
factories in comparison with those in similar 
German works. Some day, perhaps, the 
educational authorities of England will 
awake to the need of an entire reform in all 
higher education, if we are to hold our own 
against highly trained continental com- 
petitors. 

The more strictly scientific portion of the 
address starts with a concise history, from 
the time of Bacon, of cold and the absolute 
zero. One interesting point brought out in 
this summary is in reference to the work of 
Amontons, published in 1702-3. Like other 
work before its time, it was not appreciated 
and has been largely forgotten, yet he 
devised an air thermometer in which tempera- 
ture was measured by the variations in 
pressure which a given volume of air will 
exert at different temperatures, and from 
his observations he inferred the existence of 
a zero of temperature, his scale of degrees 
being, in fact, the now well-known absolute 
one. The zero of Amontons’s thermometer 
scale is —240 degrees centigrade, for its time 
a wonderfully close approximation to the 
true zero of —273°, Even so early as 1779 
Lambert, who repeated and confirmed Amon- 
tons’s work, had arrived at —270°, a still 
closer approximation to the truth. The 
later steps of the determination need not be 
referred to here. Lord Kelvin finally, by 
the application of the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, gave such proofs of the accuracy of 
—273° as the zero of temperature as have 
caused that figure to be universally accepted. 

By this time (1848), however, although 
theory was so advanced, little practical 











success had attended the efforts to arrive at 
low temperatures ; now, however, Davy and 
Faraday, by liquefying the more condens- 
able gases, obtained liquids which could be 
utilized to procure greater cold by their 
rapid reconversion into the gaseous state. 
Aided by Thilorier’s success in producing 
liquid carbonic acid in large quantities and 
further in the discovery that the liquid could 
be frozen by its own evaporation, Faraday 
had succeeded in obtaining a temperature of 
—110°, and, combining this low temperature 
with pressure, by 1844 had succeeded in 
liquefying all the gases then known, with 
the exception of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbonic oxide, marsh gas, and nitric oxide. 
Andrew’s discovery of critical temperature 
and pressure marks the next great advance 
(1869). Then (1882-3) came the lique- 
faction of oxygen, nitrogen, and air, with 
which the names of Pictet, Cailletet, and 
Wroblewski will always be associated. 
Here the use of liquefied ethylene, boiling 
in a vacuum, was utilized to obtain a tem- 
perature of —140°, whilst the liquid oxygen 
or air obtained now furnished the great 
cooling agents for future research, for by 
their evaporation under reduced pressure a 
temperature 200° below that of freezing 
water could be reached. With each step, 
however, the difficulty of further progress 
increased, and more importance attached to 
the question how, if by any means intense 
cold is obtained, it can be prevented from 
being at once lost by the transmission of 
heat from the surrounding objects. In fact, 
in Prof. Dewar’s emphatic phrase, 

‘*to produce liquid air in the atmosphere of an 
ordinary laboratory is a feat analogous to the 
production of liquid water, starting from steam 
at a white heat and working with all the imple- 
ments and surroundings at the same high 
temperature.” 

To meet this difficulty Prof. Dewar in 
1892 devised those vessels to which his 
name is now always applied. These havea 
double wall, and the annular space between 
is very highly exhausted. In such a vessel 
it was found that liquid air evaporated at 
only one-fifth of the rate at which it was 
lost in a similar unexhausted vessel. This 
arrangement enormously reduces the trans- 
ference of heat by convection, but radiant 
heat still passes. This, however, may be 
largely cut off by silvering the inner walls 
of the vessel; and the combined effect of 
high vacuum and silvering is to reduce the 
ingoing heat to about 3 per cent. of that 
entering the unprotected vessel. 

Both Pictet and Cailletet had made some 
use of the reduction of temperature pro- 
duced by the sudden expansion of highly 
cooled gas, but neither had evolved any 
practical method of producing liquid gases 
by this means, and a great advance was 
made when Linde devised a machine in 
which the continuous use of a jet of highly 
compressed gas is combined with regenera- 
tive cooling, the machine being capable of 
producing liquid air for industrial purposes. 
It may be added that, using a machine in 
which the compressed gas does external work, 
Claude, of Paris, has produced an apparatus 
in which one litre of liquid air is produced for 
each horse-power expended per hour in the 
running of the machine. 

The last advance in low temperatures has 
been obtained by the use of liquid hydro- 
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gen. The method by which hydrogen was 
liquefied by Prof. Dewar in 1898 was de- 
scribed at the time in the Atheneum, but the 
account given in this address of the proper- 
ties of liquid hydrogen and of the low tem- 
peratures obtained by its aid is so interesting 
as to excuse its reproduction verbatim :— 


** Liquid hydrogen is a colourless transparent 
body of extraordinary intrinsic interest. It has 
a clearly defined surface, is easily seen, drops 
well, in spite of the fact that its surface tension 
is only the thirty-fifth part of that of water, or 
about one-fifth that of liquid air, and can be 
poured easily from vessel to vessel. The liquid 
does not conduct electricity, and, if anything, 
is slightly diamagnetic. Compared with an equal 
volume of liquid air, it requires only one-fifth 
the quantity of heat for vaporisation ; on the 
other hand, its specific heat is ten times that of 
liquid air or five times that of water. The co- 
efficient of expansion of the fluid is remarkable, 
being about ten times that of gas; it is by far 
the lightest liquid known to exist, its density 
being only one-fourteenth that of water. The 
only solid which has so small density as to float 
upon its surface is a piece of pith wood. It is 
by far the coldest liquid known. At ordinary 
atmospheric pressure it boils at minus 252°5 
degrees or 20°5 degrees absolute. The critical 
point of the liquid is about 29 degrees absolute, 
and the critical pressure not more than fifteen 
atmospheres. The vapour of the hydrogen 
arising from the liquid has nearly the density of 
air—that is, it is fourteen times that of the gas 
at the ordinary temperature. Reduction of the 
pressure by an air-pump brings down the tem- 
perature to minus 258 degrees, when the liquid 
becomes a solid resembling frozen foam, and this 
by further exhaustion is cooled to minus 260 
degrees, or 13 degrees absolute, which is the 
lowest steady temperature that has been reached. 
The solid may also be got in the form of a clear 
transparent ice, melting at about 15 degrees 
absolute, under a pressure of 55 mm., possess- 
ing the unique density of one-eleventh that of 
water. Such cold involves the solidification of 
every gaseous substance but one that is at pre- 
sent definitely known to the chemist, and so 
liquid hydrogen introduces the investigator to 
a world of solid bodies. The contrast between 
this refrigerating substance and liquid air is 
most remarkable. On the removal of the loose 
plug of cotton-wool used to cover the mouth of 
the vacuum vessel in which it is stored, the 
action is followed by a miniature snowstorm of 
solid air, formed by the freezing of the atmo- 
sphere at the point where it comes into con- 
tact with the cold vapour rising from the 
liquid. This solid air falls into the vessel and 
accumulates as a white snow at the bottom of 
the liquid hydrogen. When the outside of an 
ordinary test-tube is cooled by immersion in 
the liquid, it is soon observed to fill up with 
solid air, and if the tube be now lifted out a 
double effect is visible, for liquid air is pro- 
duced both in the inside and on the outside of 
the tube—in the one case by the melting of the 
solid, and in the other by condensation from 
the atmosphere.” 

The temperature obtainable by the use of 
hydrogen is at present the lowest with which 
we are acquainted, but by the aid of helium, 
the only gas not yet liquefied, it is hoped 
that we may get within 5° of the absolute 
zero; but, in Prof. Dewar’s opinion, “ that 
the zero will ever be reached by man is 
extremely improbable.” 

In the latter portion of the address the 
constitution of the upper air is discussed, and 
a vivid summary is furnished of the theo- 
retical reasons that have led to the belief that 
it must consist of the very light or difficultly 
condensable constituents existing in but 
minute amount in the lower regions of the 





air; such constituents are hydrogen, helium, 
argon, krypton, xenon, &c. Of practical 
proof are advanced Pickering’s solitary 
spectrum ofa meteor, which shows lines due 
to hydrogen and helium, and Stassano’s col- 
lation of the various observations of the 
spectra of aurora, which has enabled him to 
enumerate more than one hundred lines of 
which the wave-length is approximately 
known, some two-thirds of these being 
identified as rays observed by Live- 
ing and Dewar as emitted by the most 
volatile gases of atmospheric air unlique- 
fiable at the temperature of liquid hydrogen. 
Most of the remainder he ascribes to argon, 
and some later measurements of the wave- 
lengths of the krypton and xenon spectra 
others have shown to be due probably to these 
gases. Pickering’s spectrum of a lightning 
flash gives nineteen lines, only two of which 
can be assigned with probability to nitrogen 
and oxygen, three are due to hydrogen, and 
eleven probably to argon, krypton, and xenon. 
The address closes with a summary of the 
results due to low-temperature researches. 

It will be seen from this most imperfect 
summary that Prof. Dewar’s address aims at 
no startling novelty. It is, on the contrary, 
a most able and closely reasoned account of 
the theoretical and practical development of 
one branch of science of most enthralling 
interest. It should be read in detail by 
every one interested in the matters referred 
to. 





William Gilbert of Colchester, by Charles E. 
Benham (Colchester, Benham & Co.), a booklet 
of some ninety-six pages, is a sketch of the 
magnetic philosophy of a man who deserves a 
high rank among speculative English intellects. 
It is interesting, so far as it goes, and perhaps 
it was impossible to make it more technical than 
it is. Still, one cannot but feel that Mr. Benham 
has put in too much ‘“‘ padding” of a character 
familiar to journalists, but tedious to the 
expert, and not altogether pleasing to the 
general reader. Mr. Benham’s first two 
chapters take us to p. 25, and really supply 
us with little but trite reflections. 


Roses for English Gardens. By Gertrude 
Jekyll and Edward Mawley. The ‘Country 
Life” Library. (Newnes.)—This latest addi- 
tion to the ‘‘ Country Life” Library is admir- 
ably turned out and profusely illustrated. 
The first half of the book, for which Miss 
Jekyll is responsible, deals in the main with 
‘‘ garden” roses; and the exhaustive account 
of the various species, their growth, their 
habit, their treatment, and the different ways 
in which we may use them to beautify our 
gardens is quite worthy of the high reputa- 
tion and enthusiasm of this great gardener. 
The subject-matter is well arranged and clearly 
dealt with. We are glad to find Miss Jekyll 
(on p. 41) discouraging the indiscriminate use of 
the rose pergola. Inits place nothing can be more 
artistic or more beautiful ; if it be ‘‘ dabbed down 
anywhere, it merely looks silly and out of place.” 
Equally sound and clear is Miss Jekyll’s advice 
as to rose gardens ; we like her gentle insistence 
on the dark background ; though it may add to 
the difficulties of finding or making the right 
place, it will amply repay the extra trouble and 
expense. The second section of the book is 
from the pen of Mr. Edward Mawley, whose 
experience entitles him to a respectful hearing. 
All that he tells us is good and useful, but, if 
we may say so, there is little or nothing that we 
cannot find in other rose manuals; still, the 
amateur will do well to study his list of best 
roses on p. 150, and his remarks on roses in 
beds under glass a few pages earlier. There is 





no doubt that this book will meet with a 
deservedly wide circulation, and add fresh 
recruits to the large army of rose enthusiasts, 
To all such we would sound a humble note 
of warning: photographs of roses are almost 
always beautiful, but they are deceptive. Before 
buying your roses, see them growing and flower- 
ing in a garden. 








Atience Gossiy, 


Mr. Srantey WItiAMs, of Hove, Brighton, 
announces the discovery of a variable star of the 
Algol type. It is situated a short distance to the 
north-east of the sixth-magnitude star 19 Lyre, 
and is designated var., 13, 1902, Lyre. The 
length of the period is about 3d. 14h.; the 
maximum brightness is 11:0 magnitude, the 
minimum about12’8. Aminimum occurred alittle 
before midnight on the 16th ult.; and on that 
night Prof. E. Hartwig, of Bamberg, observed 
its brightness to diminish by 1°3 magnitude 
between 8h. 38m. and 10h. 35m. (reduced to 
Greenwich time), after which clouds prevented 
further observation. 

PERRINE’S new comet (b, 1902) has been 
observed at Greenwich and many other 
European observatories. It is still in the 
constellation Perseus, moving slowly ina north- 
westerly direction. According to an orbit com- 
puted by the discoverer, the comet will make 
its nearest approach to the earth about the 
middle of next month, and reach its perihelion 
towards the end of November. It is increasing 
in brightness, and will probably become visible 
to the naked eye early in October. 

Tue death of Prof. Virchow has been 
mourned throughout Europe, for ever since 
‘ Kinheitsbestrebungen in der wissenschaftlichen 
Medizin’ appeared in 1849 his eminence asa 
man of science had been recognized in Germany, 
and from the publication of his ‘Cellular- 
pathologie’ in 1858 and the foundation of the 
Pathological Institute in Berlin his fame 
became known throughout the civilized world. 
He also contributed largely to anthropology, 
he started the German Anthropological Society, 
he conducted explorations, he helped Schlie- 
mann, and brought out two volumes on the 
results of the latter’s excavations in the Troad. 
His ‘Beitriige zur physischen Anthropologie 
der Deutschen’ made a great sensation. He 
gave a strong impulse to sanitary science in 
the Fatherland, and he did much to diffuse 
instruction among the middle and artisan classes. 
Besides all this work, he took an active part 
in politics at the head of the ‘ Fortschritts- 
partie,” and he had the moral courage to with- 
stand the policy of blood and iron. 


By the death of Sir F. A. Abel, Bart., which 
occurred unexpectedly last Saturday, a familiar 
figure disappears from the scientific life of the 
metropolis. His long career was one of un- 
interrupted service to science and the State. 
Whether experimenting on explosives at Wool- 
wich, or serving on an official committee of 
inquiry, or directing the affairs of the Imperial 
Institute, Sir Frederick threw himself enthu- 
slastically into his work, and exhibited a rare 
combination of scientific ability with capacity 
for business. When the great chemist Hofmann 
was brought to this country, nearly sixty years 
ago, in order to direct the work of the Royal 
College of Chemistry, young Abel was one of the 
earliest to profit by the new instruction, first as 
pupil and then as assistant. So marked was 
his early success as a chemist that at the age of 
only twenty-four he was appointed to succeed 
Faraday as professor at the Royal Military 
Academy. As chemist to the War Office he 
was subsequently entrusted with inquiries of 
much national importance, not only on new 
forms of explosive agents, but on such matters 
as the characters of steel for ordnance and for 
defensive purposes. On all subjects connected 
with explosions the advice of Sir F. Abel was 
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officially sought ; and his numerous researches, 
often of a confidential character, were in many 
cases carried out at great personal risk. The 
literature of modern explosives owes much to 
Sir Frederick’s industrious pen. 

‘¢ THe information, especially on literary and 
scientific subjects, which appears from time to 
time in the halfpenny newspapers is apt to 
be imperfect,” a correspondent writes. ‘The 
Evening News of September Sth contained a 
sensational paragraph ‘From our own corre- 
spondent’ in Paris, relating to M. Camille 
Flammarion’s own copy of ‘Terre et Ciel,’ 
bound in the skin of a beautiful woman. The 
‘Paris correspondent’ in question may be 
interested in knowing that he is only nine 
years behind, seeing that the information 
was published in 1893, and possibly earlier. 
Perhaps, however, M. Flammarion, who is 
never so happy as when he is enjoying a 
free advertisement, has been taking an unfair 
advantage of the correspondent’s innocence !”’ 

Messrs. BELL promise the following new 
volumes of the ‘‘ Cambridge Mathematical 
Series”: Differential Calculus for Beginners, 
by Alfred Lodge, with an Introduction by Sir 
Oliver Lodge ; Elementary Geometry, by W. M. 
Baker and A. A. Bourne; and Examples in 
Algebra, by C. O. Tuckey,—in ‘' Bell's Science 
Series”: Injurious and Useful Insects, an Intro- 
duction to Economic Entomology, by Prof. L. C. 
Miall,—A Laboratory Course in Plant Physio- 
logy, especially as a Basis for Ecology, by W. F. 
Ganong,—and an Introduction to Chemistry, by 
D.S. Macnair. 

In No. 20 of the Astronomical Journal Prof. 
A. Hall has a paper on the collective mass of 
the rings of Saturn. Bessel had attempted this 
in 1831 by an investigation of the motions of 
Titan, the largest satellite, but his result was 
admittedly too large, as it took no account of 
the action of the other satellites or of the figure 
of the planet. Since then the late M. Tisserand, 
by a different method, obtained the result that 
the mass of the ring was to that of the planet in 
the ratio of unity to 620. Prof. Hall's value, 
however, is much smaller even than this, making 
the proportion that of unity to 7,092. This 
would give the ring a mass about two-thirds 
that of Titan, the mass of which appears to be to 
that of the planet about as unity to 4,500. Prof. 
Hall concludes with the remark that when 
Saturn returns into a better position for ob- 
servation in the northern hemisphere it will be 
possible to obtain a more complete theory of the 
bodies composing his system. 

M. ApRIAN DE GERLACHE, the leader of the 
Belgian South Pole expedition, has been 
appointed Keeper of the Natural History 
Museum at Brussels. 

Tue recently published Blue-book (4s. 10d.) 
which forms the Second Report of the Royal 
Commission on Sewage is of much interest to 
bacteriologists. 








FINE ARTS 
TWO VASE-CATALOGUES, 

Catalogue des Vases Peints du Musée 
National d’Athénes. Par M. Collignon et 
L. Couve. ‘‘ Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome,” Fasc. 85. (Paris, 
Fontemoing.)—M. Collignon published in 1877 
a ‘Catalogue des Vases du Musée de la Société 
Archéologique d’Athénes.’ For many years this 
ranked as the standard work upon the subject ; 
but, owing to new acquisitions and to rearrange- 
ment, it came gradually to be both incomplete 
and difficult to use. M. Couve accordingly 


undertook, during his membership of the French 
School at Athens, to bring it up to date. Mean- 
while the collection of the Greek Archzeological 
Society, housed in the Polytechneion, was in 
1893 transferred to the National Museum, and 
amalgamated with the collection formerly kept 





in the Ministry of Public Instruction ; and the 
combined collection has been greatly enlarged 
by the rich products of the excavations made in 
Athens, Eretria, and elsewhere. The catalogue 
does not, however, include the pottery from the 
Acropolis excavations, which still awaits publica- 
tion at the hands of the German archzologists 
who have undertaken the task. The names of 
the authors are a sufficient guarantee of the 
thoroughness and accuracy of the descriptions 
and the correctness of the classification. Inthe 
preface M. Collignon generously ascribes the 
chief credit of the work to M. Couve, who 
devoted much time to it in the intervals of 
excavation and other employments between 
1890 and 1897. It helps us to realize how great 
a loss archzeology has sustained by the prema- 
ture death of M. Couve in 1900. The Athenian 
vase collection is of unique interest, partly from 
our knowledge of the Hellenic provenance of 
so much of its contents and the absence of 
modern restoration, partly from its extraordi- 
nary richness in certain classes of vases—notably 
the geometric vases and the polychrome lecythi, 
which together number about 500, or more than 
a quarter of the whole list ; and not only in 
these classes, but also in Melian, Boeotian, 
and other early types the Athenian National 
Museum possesses either the finest and most 
characteristic or the only examples. An authori- 
tative and trustworthy catalogue of its vase 
collection is therefore a useful acquisition ; but 
it is impossible not to regret that it has not been 
made far more useful by the addition of illus- 
trations. No description can give a satisfac- 
tory notion of a vase not already familiar ; 
and, in these days of cheap photographic repro- 
duction, it was to be hoped that the type of 
vase-catalogue with small and inexpensive but 
adequate illustrations had become established. 
M. de Ridder’s catalogue of the bronzes in the 
same museum shows how easily and completely 
such illustration can be carried out in Athens ; 
he gives an illustration of virtually every 
figure or type of figure which he describes. A 
supplement to the vase-catalogue is promised, 
with index, and plates reproducing the shapes of 
vases. May we suggest to M. Collignon that he 
would double the gratitude we owe him for this 
catalogue if he would add to it also a supplement 
of illustrations ¢ 

Catalogue des Vases Peints de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Par A. de Ridder.—Premiére Partie. 
Vases Primitifs et Vases a Figures Noives. 
(Paris, Leroux.)—The collection of vases in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris offers a strong 
contrast to the Athenian collection ; for, as M. 
de Ridder points out, it has ceased to acquire 
any new examples since abeut 1870, and the 
discoveries of the last thirty years have been 
especially numerous for the earlier periods dealt 
with in the present volume of the catalogue. 
The two catalogues also show a contrast ; for, 
while that of M. Collignon and M. Couve is of 
moderate size and without illustrations, M. de 
Ridder’s is illustrated by representations of 
nearly a hundred vases and is of folio size. 
This last quality makes it inconvenient both to 
use and to store; nor is there any correspond- 
ing advantage in the size of the illustrations. 
With one or two exceptions they would all 
have fitted into pages of more convenient 
dimensions ; nor was there any need, in most 
cases, for the very sumptuous manner in which 
they have been treated. This has been made 
possible by a liberal subvention from the State 
and from the Piot bequest. Even while praising 
this liberality, one must recognize that as full, 
or even fuller, illustration on a more modest 
scale would really be more serviceable. Though 
the collection contains a good many well-known 
vases, it does not, from its nature, lend itself 
easily to a complete or scientific system of clas- 
sification ; but M. de Ridder appears to have 
done his work with care and judgment. A 
history of the collection is promised in the 
preface of the second part. 





THE EXHIBITION OF EARLY FLEMISH ART 
AT BRUGES, 


WE are glad to be able to announce that this 
exhibition will not close till September 21st. 
The authorities have done well in extending the 
period during which this unique collection of 
Flemish art is open to the public, for it is, 
indeed, only now approaching completion. The 
official catalogue still leaves a number of pic- 
tures undescribed, while as we write the second 
part of the critical catalogue is about to appear. 
It follows that those who take advantage of 
this week of grace will be able to profit more 
by the exhibition than if they had visited it 
earlier, for the researches of the last few years 
have revealed so much that is new and interest- 
ing, and the results attained are so little known 
to the ordinary public, that a critical catalogue 
like that written for this exhibition by M. 
Georges de Loo is absolutely necessary for an 
intelligent appreciation of what this collection 
reveals. We have no doubt that many of M. 
de Loo’s criticisms will be disputed, but we 
cannot praise too highly the erudition and the 
keen critical acumen this catalogue displays. In 
the part devoted to the work of the sixteenth 
century he has had, moreover, the invaluable 
help of Herr Friedliinder, who has made this 
period particularly his own. The need of such 
a critical guide is evident from the fact that 
in the official catalogue the authorities have 
naturally felt bound to follow the attributions 
supplied by the owners, and so great has been the 
ignorance of Flemish art until recently that we 
find works which obviously belong to the six- 
teenth century ascribed unblushingly to Jan 
van Eyck, or, when the owner has felt that 
this was asking for too much credulity, his 
sister Margaret, of whose work we know 
nothing, has been conveniently called in. 
The hanging committee have, it is true, exercised 
their powers with admirable discretion, and 
delicately hinted their approval or disapproval 
of the official attribution by the position 
assigned to the works. Thus, when the 
visitor finds a Van Eyck keeping low com- 
pany with a number of flaunting Mabuses or 
Mostaerts, he receives a gentle reminder 
of the improbability of the ascription. In 
general the hanging has been carried out with 
a view to chronological and historical sequence, 
and for this the esthetic claims of the works 
have frequently been sacrificed. Indeed, the 
Gothic halls in which the pictures are shown are 
as ill suited as possible to do them justice, while 
the number of pictures has compelled the 
authorities to divide the rooms by screens 
and partitions, so that it is often impossible to 
avoid reflections in the glasses or to retire to a 
sufficient distance to appreciate the total effect. 
We have rarely seen so many great master- 
pieces huddled together in such dark and inacces- 
sible corners or found a gallery so wearisome to 
the eyesight. Nevertheless, the mere fact that 
so many works are gathered together and that 
a unique opportunity for comparative study 
is afforded must be held to override all incon- 
veniences and defects. 

We propose in this article to record some 
general impressions of the exhibition, and to 
discuss in detail in a subsequent article a few 
pictures of special interest. 

We begin with the precursors of the Van 
Eycks, the Gothic designers whose work is 
contemporary with Broederlam, the Cimabue 
of Flemish art. Among these the most note- 
worthy is the Crucifixion from St. Sauveur at 
Bruges, a work of remarkable skill and decora- 
tive effectiveness, in which we see already the 
fantastic grace which distinguished all through 
its activity the work of the Bruges School. 
It is interesting to note that this and other con- 
temporary works are executed entirely in oil, a 
fact which confirms the view that oil, and not 
tempera, was the habitual medium in Northern 
countries, even before the supposed discovery 
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of the Van Eycks. We come next to the work 
of the Van Eycks, represented by the extreme 
panels of the shutters of the Ghent altarpiece, 
on which Jan van Eyck painted his academies 
and called them Adam and Eve. The reverse 
has one of the most exquisite landscapes in the 
whole range of Flemish art: it is a street scene 
in Ghent, and this and the sibyls above possess 
thedistinguishing grandeur of Hubert van Eyck’s 
style. Hubert is again seen, we believe, in Sir 
Frederick Cook’s picture of the ‘ Three Maries 
at the Tomb,’ while Jan is represented by the 
famous ‘Madonna with the Canon van de 
Paele’ of the Bruges Museum, a work in which 
we think he reveals his limitations, his lack of 
imaginative fervour, his limited powers of co- 
ordination, more clearly than his unsurpassed 
keenness and sincerity of observation. How 
greatly he could interpret the thing seen, within 
a restricted focus, is shown to perfection by the 
incomparable portrait of his wife which hangs 
next to the more ambitious work. 

From the Van Eyck room the visitor 
passes to the space devoted to his rival, 
Rogier van der Weyden. No greater contrast 
of temperaments can be imagined. It is seen 
at once how absolutely untouched by Van 
Eyck’s influence was the work of the founder 
of the Tournai School. Jan van Eyck was the 
most unbiassed, keen-witted, and objective 
of artists; he represents the frank, almost 
brutal common sense and materialism of the 
Middle Ages, while in Rogier we find all 
the narrow intensity of subjective feeling, 
the absolutism of thought and emotion, which 
accompanied and counteracted it. His ‘ Pietd’ 
is indeed a supreme example of the power of 
conveying an intensely felt personal conception. 
In the dark figures, swaying under the stress of 
emotion, relieved against a lurid sky of orange, 
red, and violet, he has expressed the extremity 
of passion with unsurpassable poignancy. And, 
like many personal and subjective artists, it is 
by a wilful distortion of natural forms, by a 
passionate emphasis in his use of line, that he 
conveys his mood. Among the Flemish artists 
he shows himself as the supreme master of 
expressive line. Near by we find his fellow- 
pupil, the interesting Master of Flémalle, who 
is really represented only in a single work, 
the ‘Madonna and Child’ belonging to M. 
Somzée, which made such a vivid impression on 
all who visited the exhibition of Flemish art at 
the New Gallery two years ago. 

He is followed by the contemporary Dirck 
Bouts, who brings an altogether new current 
into the stream of Flemish art. He is well seen 
here by his chief masterpieces, and we can 
appreciate the rough humour and the uncom- 
promising sincerity of his reading of human 
nature, together with the fierce crudity of his 
colour and the want of any feeling for grace or 
rhythmic harmony. There is, none the less, in 
this virile and unprepossessing Dutchman the 
germ of that intimate sympathy for unselect 
humanity which made Rembrandt the most 
ethical of artists. In support of this we would 
point to the powerfully conceived and repel- 
lently ugly picture of the Magdalen washing 
Christ’s feet. Here the feeling is already that 
of Dutch art of the sixteenth century ; it has no 
kinship with the decorative and miniature-like 
sentiment of the real Flemings. 

We come next to the enclave devoted to the 
master whose fame is so inseparably associated 
with the town of Bruges, the master who 
summed up and intensified all the special 
qualities of the Bruges School—its dainty fancy, 
its lyrical charm, and its exquisite grace—to 
Hans Memlinc. And here he is seen as never 
before: the Chatsworth triptych, the gigantic 
chorus of angels from Antwerp, the portrait of 
Spinelli the Italian medalist, Mr. Salting’s 
portrait, the Madonna and Saints which once 
belonged to Mr. Bodley, and many others, are 
all added to the pictures of the Hospital of 
St. John, which by themselves form the com- 








pletest collection of his work in existence. To 
us Memlinc appears here as the Raphael of 
Flemish art, the man in whom all the qualities 
of the school met in happiest proportions and 
were combined with a delicacy of feeling and an 
impeccable taste which were all his own. By no 
means so greata master of line as Vander Weyden, 
without Jan van Eyck’s grasp of solid plastic 
form, lacking the weight of colour, the hard, 
resisting quality of paint of the earlier masters 
like the Master of Fiémalle, deriving his art 
rather from the style of the miniaturists, he is 
yet the most purely pleasing, the most perfectly 
satisfying of all. But as surely as Raphael's, 
such a nicely balanced style must lead to a 
decline, and in Gerard David the decline comes. 
He is shown at Bruges sumptuously and in 
detail, and the result is, in our view, fatal to 
his reputation. We find it hard to be grateful 
to Mr. Weale for rescuing him from a well- 
earned oblivion. He is one of those brilliant 
expatiators on the obvious, those perfectly 
accomplished and entirely heartless masters 
whose popularity is always bound to be dispro- 
portionate to their merits. Cavalcaselle long ago 
pointed out how vacant his figures are of all 
content, how utterly inadequate to the imagina- 
tive demands of his subjects, and we confess to 
finding his landscapes equally empty of genuine 
feeling. Only in one little work, a ‘St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata,’ a work done before suc- 
cess had brought onthe habit of careless industry, 
is the effort to be found at real achievement. 

After Gerard David we are in the full six- 
teenth century, and here limbo begins. We 
are at once surrounded by the ghosts of dis- 
embodied painters. The Master of the Seven 
Sorrows of the Virgin, the Master of the Half 
Figures of Women, the Master of the Confra- 
ternity of the Holy Blood, the Master of Oultre- 
mont, the Master of the Incidents of the Life of 
Mary Magdalene, and others crowd round us, 
and gesticulate more or less intelligibly. The 
Master of the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin, who 
is probably the same as Adriaen Ysenbrant, 
stands out clearly. A pupil of Gerard David, 
he carries out his ideas of landscape with an 
unscrupulous freakishness and fantasy which 
proclaim the corruption of Flemish art, but 
which have, for all that, a real and distinct charm. 
He is certainly genuine and definite, although now 
and again he italianizes like most of the artists of 
the sixteenth century. Was ever a more hope- 
less period than the sixteenth century of Flemish 
painting ? What a desperate attempt was made 
by these artists to get quit of their national 
character, to find a way into the realms of 
romantic imagination! Two routes presented 
themselves : one, that of grotesque and lawless 
fancy, the way explored by Bosch ; the other 
the way of italianizing and the grand 
style. And many, like Herride Blaes, ruineda 
strong talent by trying to follow both at once. 
What a relief it is, at last, in the end room, to 
come on a sound and genuine temperament 
like that of Peter Breughel! His *‘ Numbering 
of the People’ isa great masterpiece, and fitly 
closes a weary epoch with the hope of better 
things. M.de Loo sums him up with admirable 
truth and brevity as ‘‘the last of the Gothic 
artists, the first of the moderns,” and, indeed, it 
is hard to say whether this snow scene is nearer 
in feeling to the miniaturists of the thirteenth 
century or to Manet. 








NEW PRINTS. 


We have received a proof of an etching by 
M. L. Ruet of the picture by Meissonier in 
the Wallace collection entitled ‘A Cavalier’ 
(time of Louis XIII.). Those to whom Meis- 
sonier’s elaborate reconstructions of the costume 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
appeal will welcome this brilliant rendering of 
one of his works. Meissonier’s pictures lend 


themselves, indeed, to such a method of repro- 
duction more readily than most. 


His vision was 





that of the ordinary man, keener, quicker, and 
more alert, doubtless, but essentially of the same 
quality. He saw things in the same way, he 
emphasized their parts in the same order as the 
man who uses his sight for the practical neces. 
sities of life, and not for that abstract and dis. 
interested contemplation which is the distin- 
guishing gift of the artist. Hence Meissonier's 
pictures, having neither beautiful handling of 
paint nor subtle harmony of tone, do not present 
any serious difficulties to the translator of paint- 
ing by the etched line, while the quality which 
he possessed, that of the dexterous and explicit 
delineation of details, can be given with even 
greater brilliance and distinctness by the etcher. 
M. Ruet has done this with conspicuous suc- 
cess, while he shows command of the most 
varied technical resources in rendering the 
surface qualities of different materials. 








ANATOLIAN HIVE-MARKS. 
Boudroum, Asia Minor. 

Tue Turks from the hill villages in this district 
are in the habit of bringing their bees down to 
the coast at this season, and sending them over 
by boat to the island of Calymnos, famous now, 
as in ancient times, for the delicate flavour of its 
honey. The bees, which of course pay no rent 
for their pasturage, remain there for a month or 
two and are then brought back. The owners 
of the bees, whoare, largely speaking, illiterate, 
put certain marks on their hives to identify 
them. These marks seem to me to be of some 
interest. They are made by illiterate people 
whom it is obvious that neither the Greek nor 
the Arabic alphabet has influenced. I am dis- 
posed (in some cases the Arabic numeral signs 
seem to have been incorrectly reproduced) to 
think that these hive marks may be survivals of 
Pre-Hellenic Anatolian alphabets. I am not 
going to be so foolish as to try to prove that 
they are. Even if they are invented by the 
owners of the bees, they are still instructive, as 
showing how very easy it is for a man to invent 
out of his own head characters exactly like old 
Greek and Lycian ones. The signs I have 
noted are as follows :— 


if lv Mm Oo 
Qa A FF 2 
boy A Me 
A-mcy WwW 
nT Ctl Uv € 
TQ yveEe i iV 
VA bv YH OW 


W. R. Paton. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Bex1’s forthcoming works include: 
The Art of Walter Crane, by P. G. Konody, 
illustrated,—Frans Hals, by the Rev. G. 5. 
Davies, illustrated ,— George Engleheart, Minia- 
ture Painter to George III. : his Life and Works, 
by G. C. Williamson and H. L. D. Engleheart, 
—French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 
Eighteenth Century, by Lady Dilke, illustrated,— 
Andrea Palladio, his Life and Work, by Banister 
F. Fletcher, illustrated,—The Study and Criti- 
cism of Italian Art, by Bernhard Berenson, 
second series, illustrated,—The Ancient Halls 
of the City Companies, drawn in lithography by 
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T, R. Way, with historical notes by Philip 
Norman,—How to Look at Pictures, by R. C. 
Witt,—Lives and Legends of the Fathers of the 
Church, the Great Hermits, and other Early 
Saints, by Mrs. A. Bell,—in the ‘‘ Endymion 
Series,” Poems by Percy Bysshe Shelley, illus- 
trated and decorated by R. Anning Bell, with 
an introduction by Prof. W. Raleigh,—in the 
‘ British Artists Series,” Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A., by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, — 
in the ‘‘Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
ture,” Watteau, by Edgcumbe Staley; Botti- 
celli, by A. Streeter; Tintoretto, by J. B. 
Stoughton Holborn; Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Edward McCurdy ; and El Greco, by Manuel 
B. Cossio,—in ‘‘Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Painters,” Alma Tadema, by Helen Zimmern ; 
Correggio, by Leader Scott ; Greuze, by Harold 
Armitage ; Raphael, by W. McDougall Scott ; 
Millais, by A. L. Baldry; Jean Frangois Millet, 
by Edgcumbe Staley ; and Murillo, by G. C. 
Williamson,—in ‘‘ Bell’s Handbooks to Conti- 
nental Churches,” Paris, by C. Hiatt, and Mont 
St. Michel, by H. J. L. J. Massé,—and in 
‘*Bell’s Cathedral Series,” Stratford-on-Avon 
Church, by Harold Baker. 











Hine-Art Gossiy, 

Amone the volumes announced in Messrs. 
Duckworth’s list is a memoir by Mr. R. B. 
Litchfield of ‘Tom Wedgwood, the First 

*hotographer.’ Tom Wedgwood was the son 
of the famous potter, and he is also known in 
literary history as one of the two brothers who 
gave an annuity to Coleridge. The memoir 
is based on family papers, and it will con- 
tain the letters of Coleridge to the Wedg- 
woods, which have not before been made public, 
save in the mutilated shape in which they 
appeared, some fifty-five years ago, in the 
‘Reminiscences of Joseph Cottle.’ The book 
will also contain the description which Hum- 
phry Davy drew up, just one hundred years 
since, of Wedgwood’s photographic work. 

Mr. Fieitp SranFieELtp has presented his 
father’s sketch-book to the Public Library of 
Sunderland. ‘‘ The Sketch-Book,” writes Mr. 
Stanfield, ‘‘ is somewhat interesting, as it con- 
tains pencil sketches of many of my father’s 
leading pictures in his own hand, and, moreover, 
accompanied him in some of his early continental 
and home tours.” 

At the last meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Inscriptions, M. 8. Reinach gave an account of 
the late rediscovery of an equestrian statue on 
the island of Melos. It was originally found 
during the sixties of the last century, together 
with other marble works (including the colossal 
Poseidon which is now in Athens), in the sands 
of the island coast, but was not removed at the 
time and has since been regarded as lost. The 
present Greek Minister of Education ordered 
search to be made for it, and it has been re- 
excavated from the sand and brought to Athens. 
The figure, according to the sculptor’s inscrip- 
tion, belongs to the third century B.c.; but 
M. Reinach believes it to be the copy of a work 
of an older period. 

THREE new rooms have been opened during 
the last few days at Versailles, under the 
direction of M. André Peraté, and contain an 
interesting series of portraits of celebrities of the 
reign of Louis XIII. and of the regency of Anne 
of Austria. The dozen plans-tableaux which 
cover the walls of the first two rooms form a 
portion of the series of twenty which were exe- 
cuted by order of Louis XIII., and which at one 
time were at the chateau of Richelieu near 
Tours. The subjects illustrate the wars of the 
famous cardinal ; the eight others to complete 
the series disappeared at the time of the demoli- 
tion of the chateau in 1804. The portraits of 
especial interest to English readers include a 
pair by Lely of Charles I. of England and his 
Queen Henriette. 











THE death last week of Henryk von Siemi- 
radzki, at his country seat in Russian Poland, 
is a loss to the ranks of Polish historical 
artists. Siemiradzki was born at Kharkoff 
fifty-nine years ago, and studied natural science 
in the university of that town, passing thence 
to the Academy of Arts at St. Petersburg. He 
studied art in Germany and Italy, settling at 
Rome, where his most famous work, ‘ Nero’s 
Torches,’ was painted in 1876. 

THE seventh portion of the extensive collec- 
tions of the Chateaux de Heeswijk et de Haren 
will be sold by public auction at Bois-le-Duc 
from September 23rd to September 30th by 
Messrs. Frederik Miiller & Co., cf Amsterdam. 
This portion is of a highly miscellaneous 
character, and comprises over eighty pictures 
(including many copies) by artists of the early 
Flemish, Dutch, and German schools ; a 
number of miniatures ; a few interesting and 
important statuettes and other sculpture in 
marble, alabaster, agate, &c. ; ivories ; wood 
carvings, chiefly of religious subjects; nearly 
five hundred articles in glass and crystal of the 
late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; some 
choice articles in silver ; porcelain from various 
parts of the world ; and embroidery and lace. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 
FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 

THe one hundred and seventy - ninth 
meeting of this ancient festival is being held 
this year at Worcester, and it commenced, 
as usual, with a special service in the 
Cathedral on Sunday morning. The 
earnest charity sermon was delivered by 
Canon Knox-Little—Dr. Gore, bishop of the 
diocese, being, to general regret, absent 
through indisposition. The preacher referred 
to the conscientious objections of many 
persons to the holding of the festival in the 
Cathedral; for himself, however, he con- 
sidered that there could be no fitter place in 
which to perform the noblest music. With 
regard to acknowledged masterpieces, such 
as ‘The Messiah,’ ‘Elijah,’ or, to name 
modern works,’ Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater’ or 
Dr. Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ objection 
could only come from persons destitute of a 
sense of beauty, and unimpressed by the 
union of those emotional forces, art and 
religion. Whether art not irreligious, but 
merely non-religious, such as Beethoven’s 
Symphony in c minor or Tschaikowsky’s 
‘ Pathetic,’ which strongly reflects human 
passion, or whether novelties, though sacred 
in name, should be included before they 
have been judged, and that judgment ratified 
by the voice of the people—these seem to be 
questions open to fair discussion. The words 
of the preacher, and not the novelties of the 
present festival, which are worthy speci- 
mens of art, have suggested this train 
of thought. The musical portion of 
the Sunday service included the adagio 
and finale of Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford’s dignified ‘Il Penseroso’ symphony; 
a well-written anthem, ‘O Praise the Lord,’ 
by Mr. Herbert Brewer, the organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral; Mr. Lee Williams’s 
‘Magnificat’ and ‘Nunc Dimittis’; and Dr. 
Elgar’s ‘Sursum Corda.’ 

‘Elijah’ opened the festival on Tuesday, 
and with respect to so familiar a work few 
words willsuffice. The choir is exceedingly 
good, and the quality of tone rich and pene- 
trating. It is impossible as yet to speak 
about the balance of the respective sections, 





seeing that the sopranos apparently have 
not completely recovered from the re- 
hearsals of Saturday and Monday. A lack 
of freshness is particularly noticeable in 
their upper tones. The principal vocalists 
were Madame Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, 
and Messrs. William Green and Andrew 
Black, who all sang well. Mr. Ivor Atkins, 
organist of the Cathedral, conducted con- 
scientiously, but some of the movements 
were taken at too slow a pace. Mr. Atkins 
is intelligent and painstaking, but we should 
like him to exhibit greater firmness and 
energy. 

Two oratorios by English composers fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. On 
Tuesday evening was produced Mr. Hugh 
Blair’s ‘The Song of Deborah and Barak,’ 
and on the following morning Dr. H. Wal- 
ford Davies’s ‘The Temple,’ each under its 
composer’s direction. They are both modern 
in spirit, although old forms are by no means 
discarded. The works are very different in 
character, so that any comparison would 
scarcely be possible. Mr. Blair, who was 
formerly organist of Worcester Cathedral, 
selected a passage from the Old Testament 
which, for stirring interest, comes, perhaps, 
next tothe scene between Elijah and the 
Priests of Baal. The terse, vigorous language 
of the song of victory requires to be set to 
music of corresponding character, and it must 
be said that Mr. Blair has caught the right 
atmosphere. There is life, colour, and origin- 
ality in his work, and, further, the dramatic 
spirit which the story so imperatively 
demands. The opening song of Deborah 
and Barak is instinct with life, and so is 
the bold continuation after the first entrance 
of the chorus. The guasi-marcia movement, 
“‘Lord, when Thou wentest out of Seir,”’ 
has immense spirit, and the plain diatonic 
character of the principal theme sets off to 
greater advantage the chromatic harmonies 
and modulations which occur later. The con- 
cluding chorus of the first part is in fugal 
style; the writing is strong, and the music is 
worked up to a fine climax. In the second 
part the account of the fight against the 
kings of Canaan, when the ‘‘stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera,” is most 
striking; the composer, indeed, seems to 
avoid the tearing of a passion to rags; 
there is always a feeling of reserved power. 
The description of the death of Sisera is 
another fine passage, but after the impressive 
forte delivery of the words “ So let all Thine 
enemies perish,” the actual close of the 
work, somewhat old-fashioned in style, is 
rather disappointing. The solo vocalists, 
Madame Sobrino and Mr. H. Lane Wilson, 
sang intelligently, but they had not parts 
altogether suited to their voices. The music, 
both choral and instrumental, is difficult, 
and, although all concerned did their best, 
the work deserved a better performance. It 
ought to be heard in London. 

Dr. Davies’s ‘The Temple’ contains 
much that is strong, much that is 
impressive, but there are moments when 
interest flags, and other moments in 
which we feel that the composer has 
not made the most of his opportunity, 
as, for instance, in the chorus ‘‘ We will go 
into the Tabernacle,’’ though perhaps the 
remembrance of the fine processional music 
in Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘Rose of Sharon’ 
may have restrained him from developing 
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his material more fully. Dr. Davies makes 
use of representative themes, but judiciously; 
and he builds up his orchestral accompani- 
ments from them in organic fashion. As 
regards the matter of harmony he is at 
times extravagant, and the music often 
becomes unnecessarily difficult ; in fact, one 
frequently feels that owing to the effort to be 
original, the aim is missed. There is, how- 
ever, one passage in which the harmonies 
are peculiarly striking, and the result of 
happy inspiration. We allude to the reci- 
tative in which the narrator tells of the cloud 
which filled the house of the Lord. The 
final chorus, ‘King of Kings! Lord 
of Lords,’ is broad and dignified; the 
composer, indeed, here shows strength and 
dignity, and there is no anticlimax; while 
in the Lento solenne, “‘ Know ye not that ye 
are the temple of God?” he seems to have 
found the right mystic mode of expression, 
and to have attained a simple outline, while 
the part-writing and the harmonies are more 
or less elaborate. The triple combination 
of themes at the close offers another excel- 
lent illustration of the union of skill and 
spontaneity. We shall, of course, have 
another opportunity of discussing the work 
more fully. The soloists, Madame Albani 
and Messrs. Gregory Hast and Lane Wilson, 
deserve all praise; the choir, too, was in its 
best form. 

Next week we hope to notice the remainder 
of the morning programme, in which Dr. 
Horatio Parker conducted most successfully 
the third part of his interesting dramatic 
oratorio ‘The Legend of St. Christopher,’ 
the soloists being Madame Albani and Messrs. 
William Green and Lane Wilson; while the 
part of the Child was well sung by Master 
R. C. White, a Hereford boy. The choir 
gave a good account of itself. The 
evening concert at the Public Hall was a 
great success; to that also we shall refer 
next week. 








Musical Gossiy, 


At the Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall 
a first performance in England took place 
on Thursday evening of last week of the four 
preludes from M. Alfred Bruneau’s opera 
‘ L’Ouragan,’ which was produced at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, on April 29th of last year. 
These preludes have been arranged in the form 
of a suite, the first and second being linked 
together, and also the third and fourth, an ex- 
pedient of doubtful service where operatic music 
essentially dramatic in character is concerned. 
As in his earlier operas, ‘ Le Réve’ and ‘ L’At- 
taque du Moulin,’ M. Bruneau shows a partiality 
for ugly and out-of-the-way progressions, when 
others more acceptable might just as well have 
been employed. Not a little of his music is 
hard and unsympathetic, but there are some 
passages of genuine beauty, and in the final 
prelude the writing is both clever and interest- 
ing. The storm music in the third prelude is 
ear-searching, but not impressive. Mr. Wood’s 
band gave a painstaking rendering of M. Brun- 
eau’s pieces. Atthe same concert were brought 
forward two graceful and melodious little com- 
positions by Dr. Edward Elgar, illustrating lines 
from Charles Lamb’s essay ‘Dream Children.’ 
These poetical pieces, delicate in theme and 
treatment, show how much can be done with 
slight material when it is manipulated by a 
master.— Last Saturday evening Mr. Wood 
introduced a new tone-poem by Mr. Josef 
Holbrooke, based upon Longfellow’s poem ‘ The 
Skeleton in Armour.’ This young and indus- 
trious composer, who was formerly a student at 





the Royal Academy of Music, is strongly under 
the influence of Richard Strauss, whose latest 
manner he strives to imitate. To borrow the 
palette of a great artist is one thing : to mix his 
colours successfully is another. Mr. Holbrooke 
has produced a lurid and extravagant composi- 
tion that will not increase his reputation. He 
would be well advised to curb his impetuosity, 
to pay more attention to melody, and to write 
music that will fall agreeably on the ear. His 
new work, regarded as an illustration of the 
scenes in Longfellow’s poem, is difficult to follow, 
and so provokes weariness. The piece was 
attacked by the band with plenty of vigour and 
strength.—On Tuesday evening the programme 
included Brahms’s Symphony in c minor, which 
was played with notable grip and decision, while 
in the same composer’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
p minor a brilliant performance of the solo 
passages was accomplished by Miss Adela Verne, 
whose technique satisfied all demands. An 
interesting and attractive novelty was Schubert’s 
Symphony in p, No.3, which, composed in 1815, 
remained unheard until it was played at the 
Crystal Palace in 1881. It contains a bright 
allegretto, a fresh and pleasing minuet, and a 
light-hearted and joyous finale, the best of the 
four short movements, and the most character- 
istic of the composer. To listen to such sane 
and healthy music was an agreeable experience, 
and the symphony should be heard again. 


A THIRD programme of Tschaikowsky’s works 
was presented by Mr. Wood last Wednesday 
evening. Though not so attractive as the Fourth 
Symphony, the Russian master’s work in D is 
interesting as regards themes and orchestra- 
tion. The third movement, an andante in the 
style of an elegy, is notable for the mournful 
beauty of the music, and both in the first and 
last sections of the work the composer writes 
with a measure of firmness and strength not to 
be found in his earlier symphonies. Mr. Wood’s 
orchestra interpreted the music with customary 
skill and alertness. An excellent rendering of 
the solo passages in Tschaikowsky’s Violin Con- 
certo was given by Miss Maud Powell, whose 
tone was bright and full, while her execution 
was all that could be desired. In the delicate 
canzonetta she made a special impression. Mr. 
Gordon Cleather sang the fiery ‘Sérénade de 
Don Juan ’ a little tamely. 


Mr. Apotpaus CHARLES WuiTE, who passed 
away on the 4th inst., aged seventy-one, was 
Musician-in-Ordinary to Queen Victoria, and a 
professor at the Royal Academy of Music and 
the Royal College of Music. He was the lead- 
ing performer on the double-bass, and was like- 
wise an organist of ability. For twenty-two 
years he held the post of organist at St. Philip’s 
Church, Waterloo Place. Mr. White com- 
menced his musical career as a boy chorister 
in Canterbury Cathedral. A former captain of 
the musicians’ company of the Artists’ Volun- 
teer Corps, Mr. White retired in 1887 with the 
rank of major. 


THe National Eisteddfod of Wales was 
inaugurated at Bangor last Tuesday. In the 
chief choral competition, for a prize of 150 
guineas, the North Staffordshire Choir was suc- 
cessful, the Blackpool Festival Choir being 
awarded second place. 


AN Eisteddfod will be held at Queen’s Hall 
in February. The chief competition will be for 
male-voice choirs, and there will be a prize of 
501., together with a silver cup. The test piece 
will be ‘The Destruction of Pompeii,’ by the 
young Welsh composer D. Christmas Williams, 
of Merthyr Tydvil, which gained the prize at 
the National Eisteddfod last year for the best 
dramatic male-voice chorus, 


Ow1nc to advancing years, Domenico Mustafa, 
director of the music at the Sistine Chapel, 
Rome, has resigned his appointment. He will 
be succeeded by Dom Lorenzo Perosi, the 
priest-composer, who has for some time acted 
as his deputy. 





Dr. WiLtner died at Cologne on the 8th 
inst., aged seventy. As a young man he 
achieved success as a pianist, earning commen- 
dation for his renderings of Beethoven’s later 
sonatas. From 1858 onwards he, however, 
devoted himself almost entirely to conducting. 
He succeeded Ferdinand Hiller as director of 
the Cologne Conservatorium in 1885. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. English Opera, 8, Coyent Garden. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tvrs. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 


- } 
Wenp. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 

— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tavrs. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 


Fri. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

Sar. English Opera, 2.30 and 8, Covent Garden. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


oe 


Marina, a Dramatic Romance by William 
Shakespeare. Edited by S. Wellwood. 
(Grant Richards. ) 

Tue story or play of ‘ Pericles’ is divided in 
the original quarto editions into seven series 
of scenes, each series being preceded by a 
prologue spoken by Gower, the Presenter, 
and he ends the series with an epilogue; 
but in these editions there is no numbering 
of these prologues or of the scenes they 
introduce. In the Folio reprint (1664) an 
attempt was made to divide the ‘‘ play” 
into five acts, but obviously in error and 
with no regard to its original divisions, 
Malone, the first ‘‘editor” of the play, 
1790 (for Tonson’s issues, from Rowe, 1709, 
downwards, can scarcely be regarded as the 
result of editorial work), made a similar 
attempt to compress the play into five acts, 
and, unfortunately, his example has been 
followed by all subsequent editors, with the 
result that prologues have to be numbered 
as scenes. 

This division is, of course, preferable to 
that of the Folio, but that is about all that 
can be said for it. There is no more reason 
why the form in which the author, or authors, 
of ‘ Pericles’ cast the play should be altered 
than there would be in compressing the 
seven acts of ‘God’s Promises’ into five ; yet 
in this case the author’s insignificance has, 
perhaps, been his protection, and all the 
editors of the four editions of Dodsley’s 
‘Old Plays,’ in which it has been reprinted, 
have been content to leave that ‘“ Tragedy 
or enterlude”’ in the form in which Bale 
‘‘compyled”’ it. Shakspeare’s name, how- 
ever, in connexion with ‘Pericles’ has 
been too enticing an object for editorial 
revision to allow it to enjoy a like immunity : 
a superstitious regard for the regulation 
five acts has been too powerful to permit 
of its appearance in its original form, and 
the editor is yet to be wished for who will 
restore it. 

Of course every one is now agreed that 
Shakspeare had a considerable hand in 
‘ Pericles,’ and that his style is especially 
manifest in, according to modern notation, 
Act III. se. i-iv.; Act IV. sc. i. and iii., 
and Act V. sc. i. and iii; the agreement 
is not so general as to other parts of the 
play, and itis, perhaps, impossible to decide 
with certainty to what extent he may or 
may not have touched or influenced the 
composition of other scenes. In 1874 Mr. 


F. G. Fleay extracted the eight scenes 
enumerated above, and printed them sepa- 
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rately in the Zransactions of the New Shak- 
spere Society as ‘The Birth and Life of 


Marina,’ these scenes only, in his 
opinion, being Shakspeare’s work, and 
giving ‘a perfect artistic and organic 
whole.’ Mr. S. Wellwood, on the 
ground that the Transactions of the 


New Shakspere Society are virtually inac- 
cessible to the general public, and that 
Mr. Fleay’s print is constantly referred to 
by modern Shakspeare editors, now reprints 
these scenes divided into three acts and 
scenes of his own numbering; but as he 
does not give Mr. Fleay’s introduction, and 
discards his metrical recension of the text, 
his notes, &c.—all, in fact, that would make 
reference to the N.S.S. Zransactions desir- 
able—it is difficult to see what benefit can 
accrue to the student from this publication. 
With a mere list of these scenes in hand 
‘Marina’ can be as easily read in any 
modern edition of ‘ Pericles,’ and with the 
advantage, moreover, of studying them, as 
it were, i situ. Their value cannot be 
appreciated apart from their surroundings, 
for, pace Mr. Fleay, they do not form a 
‘perfect artistic and organic whole”; they 
are but fragments of a full design. Mr. 
Wellwood himself must have felt this, for 
he has found it necessary to reprint the 
fourth Gower prologue as preface to his 
Act II. in order to make the ‘“ Shak- 
spearean’’ scene which follows it intel- 
ligible. Indeed, as Steevens has remarked : 
‘The omission of Gower in ‘ Pericles’ would 
render it so perfectly confused that the 
audience might justly exclaim with Othello, 
‘Chaos is come again.’”’ 

As acritical work this publication does 
not seem to be of any great value; but it 
makes a very pretty little volume, and its 
paper and print are both admirable. 








THE WEEK. 


WynpHAM’s.—‘ Chance, the Idol,’ a Playin Four Acts. 
By Henry Arthur Jones. 


Mr. Jonzs, it may be held, has been in 
the main more successful of late in his 
lighter than in his more serious vein. Con- 
firmation of this view is furnished in his 
‘Chance, the Idol,’ the one really fascinat- 
ing character in which is a self - willed, 
undisciplined girl, in whom we find the 
promise of a future Lady Susan Harabin or 
Lady Jessica Nepean. His serious scenes 
are ingenious and original, but not wholly 
convincing. A theme has been found which, 
so far as we know, is new to the stage—the 
influence of gaming, not in working havoc 
with the lives of others, but in debasing the 
mind and wrecking the life of the gambler. 
Best known among English plays on the 
subject is, or was, the ‘Gamester’ of 
Edward Moore, the hero of which, after 
stripping his wife of all her possessions in 
order to indulge in his favourite vice, 


commits suicide. He is, however, the 
victim of swindlers and _ criminals. 
Shirley's ‘Gamester’ is adapted from 


the Italian, and Mrs. Centlivre’s from 
the French of Regnard, and both are to 
some extent occupied with intrigue. None of 
these plays, however, approaches the pur- 
suit of gaming from the same point as Mr. 
Jones’s, the scene of which is Monte Carlo, 
while its conditions are those prevalent at 
the public tables, and therefore as favour- 
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able to the gambler as are reconcilable 
with the certainty of his ultimate loss. 
Mr. Jones’s representative gambler is a 
woman. She has for her actions a motive as 
respectable as is to be hoped in the case of 
a pursuit intrinsically selfish, sordid, and 
vulgar. What she does is done with her 
eyes open. Seeking to pay the debts of a 
lover by whom she has been seduced, and 
in so doing to win a husband and a name 
for her illegitimate child, she yields to the 
temptations around her. Believing herself 
a child of fortune, she draws encouragement 
from omens insignificant in themselves, and 
while yet a novice is the slave to every form 
of superstition reserved ordinarily for the 
confirmed gambler. For a while chance 
befriends her, until she sees herself possessor 
of a sum sufficient to make her perjured 
lover renew his pledge of marriage. The 
edifice of her fortune crumbles away as 
rapidly as it has risen, and leaves her at the 
end stripped bare, and summoning up tardily 
resolution to begin her life afresh upon 
worthier if less ambitious lines. 

Sound in all respects is the lesson preached 
by these experiences, supposing Mr. Jones 
to have aimed at edification rather than 
delight. His is, however, rather cheap 
morality, and its significance is impaired by 
the fact that the prize for which the heroine 
persistently angles is worthless. Alan 
Leversage, to whom is owing the heroine’s 
scathe, is so abject a creature that interest 
in the success of her schemes becomes im- 
possible, and chance best befriends her by 
refusing her prayers. The story, which we 
make no pretence of telling, is weak and in- 
conclusive, the dialogue is happy and some- 
times brilliant, and the characterization is 
clever. It is not to be imputed to Mr. Jones 
for a fault that there is not a being with whom 
we can thoroughly sympathize; the world in 
which the action passes is not very productive 
of such. Dramatic scenes and situations 
arise, but the work as a whole is scarcely 
dramatic, nor can the character of the 
heroine rank with the best of Mr. Jones’s 
creations. Miss Lena Ashwell played Ellen 
Farndon with considerable feeling and pas- 
sion, but scarcely rose to the height of her 
previous accomplishment. Mr. H. V. Esmond, 
as a man whose sage, cynical, and friendly 
counsels are unavailing to save the gambler 
from her fate, gripped the audience at the 
outset, but failed to keep his hold. Mr. 
Graham Browne was artistically repulsive 
as the pitiful hero, the note of whose abject- 
ness is sounded from the outset. Miss 
Winifred Arthur Jones showed genuine 
capacity asa pleasing, mutinous, and undis- 
ciplined slip of a girl to whom are assigned 
some passages of pleasing espicglerie. Miss 
Lilian Moubrey played with power a 
society sibyl; and Mr. Titheradge, Mr. 
Sternroyd, and other actors were seen to 
advantage. The whole was received with 
favour, but the promise of the opening act 
was scarcely fulfilled in the later. 








SHAKSPEARIANA. 

The Edinburgh Folio Edition of Shakespeare's 
Works, Edited by W. E. Henley. (Grant 
Richards.)—Since our last notice—in May of 
this year—of this sumptuous issue we have 
received from time to time six more of the bi- 
monthly parts, completing with Vol. III. of the 
edition the ‘Comedies,’ and with Vol. IV. com- 





mencing the ‘Histories.’ The frontispiece of 
Vol. IV. is a photogravure of the portrait 
at Stratford presented by Mrs. Charles Flower 
in 1895 to the trustees of Shakspeare’s birth- 
place. Distinguished critics have conjectured 
this picture to be the original from which the 
engraving by Droeshout prefixed to the famous 
First Folio was made. Subscribers will be 
interested in comparing this reproduction of the 
painting with the excellent copy of the engrav- 
ing given with the first part of the edition. 

Dyce’s Glossary to Shakespeare. Edited by 
Prof. H. Littledale. (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.)—There can be no two opinions as to 
the value of ‘ Dyce’s Glossary,’ but hitherto its 
use has been greatly restricted by the fact that 
all its references are merely to the volume and 
page of his own particular edition in which 
the passages quoted and elucidated are to be 
found ; without hisedition at hand the ‘ Glossary’ 
is almost a sealed book, and even with it it 
is only to be used with difficulty. Prof. Little- 
dale, it may be said, has re-created it and given 
life to its dry bones; with infinite labour and 
apparently great accuracy he has translated all 
Dyce’s vague references to page and volume 
into play, act, scene, and line, and thus made the 
‘Glossary’ not only more intelligible in itself, but 
available for all editions of Shakspeare’s works, 
Where, as frequently, Dyce merely refers his 
reader for the explanation of some word or 
phrase of the ‘Glossary’ to his note on such or 
such a page and volume, Mr. Littledale brings 
the note bodily into its place in the ‘Glossary ’ 
itself. We almost wish he had confined his edi- 
torial care to this work; for though Dyce is 
sometimes deficient and is not invariably right 
in his explanations, his position as a commen- 
tator is eminent, and, right or wrong, it is very 
desirable that we should know for cercain what it 
is that he is responsible for in everything that 
appears in the book. Mr. Littledale, however, 
has larger views of his duty as editor; he has 
confessedly revised, corrected, condensed, sup- 
pressed, and added to Dyce’s work ; generally, 
it may be admitted, improving on it, but most 
unfortunately he affords readers no means of 
distinguishing his work from Dyce’s. True, he 
tells them in his preface that his additions, &c., 
are ‘‘for the most part indicated by [brackets]” ; 
but that ‘ most part” ruins all: it is an admis- 
sion that some parts at least are not so indicated, 
and this casts doubt on the whole. We do not 
find that any of his numerous new articles are 
distinguished in any way from Dyce’s; nor do 
we know whether they are gathered from Dyce 
or are the editor’s own. Numerous additions 
to Dyce’s articles are so distinguished, no 
doubt; but Dyce himself made great use of 
brackets, and all his are here reproduced, 
so that it is impossible, except by com- 
parison with the earlier editions of the 
‘Glossary,’ to tell which are Dyce’s and which 
the editor's brackets. Neither is any warning 
vouchsafed when Dyce’s work is suppressed, 
revised, or has other work substituted for it ; 
in short, though as a glossary the book is 
doubtless very much improved, the reader must 
exercise considerable caution in attributing any 
part of it to Dyce. 








A ‘MACBETH’ NOTE. 

Messrs. CLARK AND WRIGHT in their valu- 
able edition of ‘Macbeth,’ published by the 
Clarendon Press, suggest that when Lady Mac- 
beth says, 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman 
Which gives the stern’st good-night, 
there is an allusion to a certain Newgate custom 
of the day. 

‘“‘The full significance of this passage,” they 

remark, 


‘‘which seems hitherto to have escaped the notice 
of commentators, may be best shown by comparing 
the following lines frum Webster's ‘Duchess of 
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Malfi,’ Act IV. where Bosola tells the 


Duchess :— 


sc. ii, 


I am the common bellman, 
That usually is sent to condemn’d persons 
The night before they suffer. 


Here, of course, Duncan is the condemned person.” 


I wish now to call attention to what seems 
not only a useful illustration of this ingenious 
conjecture, but an interesting confirmation of 
the date now very commonly accepted for the 
composition of ‘ Macbeth ’—viz., 1606. It is 
the fact that in 1605 Robert Dow, merchant 
taylor, gave asum of money to provide for or 
fee such an official as Shakspeare is believed 
to allude to in Lady Macbeth’s speech. Dow 
died in 1612, but his endowment was given to 
the parochial authorities of St. Sepulchre’s seven 
years before. Many London handbooks give 
an account of this benefaction and of another 
connected with it. Thus, to quote from what 
is at hand, Pennant :— 


* A solemn exhortation was formerly given to the 
prisoners appointed to die at Tyburn in their way 
from Newgate. Mr. Robert Dow, merchant taylor, 
who died in 1612, left 26s. 8d. yearly for ever that 
the bellman should deliver from the wall to the 
unhappy criminals, as they went by in the cart, a 
most pious and aweful admonition; and also 
another in the prison of Newgate on the night before 
they suffered. I give them in the note, as they 
are affectingly good.” 


I quote the opening sentences of the address 
that illustrates Shakspeare’s allusion :— 


‘* You prisoners that are within, 

Who for wickedness and sin, 
after many mercies shown you, are now appointed 
to die to-morrow in the forenoon, give ear and 
understand that to-morrow morning the greatest 
bell of St. Sepulchre’s shall toll for you, in form 
and manner of a passing bell as used to be tolled 
for those that are at the point of death, to the end 
that all godly people, hearing that bell and knowing 
it is for your going to your deaths, may be stirred 
up heartily to pray to God to bestow his grace and 
mercy upon you whilst you live,” &ec, 


And to quote another obvious volume, thus 
Mr. Daniell in his ‘ London City Churches’ :— 


“In 1605 Robert Dowe, citizen and merchant 
taylor, gave to the parish the sum of 50/. on condi- 
tion that the parochial authorities should on the 
night before every execution day send to the neigh- 
bouring prison of Newgate a person who would 
take his stand in front of the window of the con- 
demned prisoners’ dungeon and ‘give there twelve 
solemn towles with double strokes’ with a hand- 
bell presented by Dowe for this purpose; and 
havirg thus aroused their attention would ‘deliver 
with a loud and audible voice’ an exhortation 
intended to bring them to a proper sense of their 
condition...... His donation has now been trans- 
ferred from the parish into the hands of the 
Charity Commissioners.” 

Timbs, in his popular ‘ Curiosities of London,’ 
gives a rhyming version of the exhortation :— 

All you that in the condemned hole do lie, 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die. 
Watch all and pray; the hour is drawing near 
That you before th’ Almighty must appear. 
Examine well yourselves; in time repent, 
That you may not t’ eternal flames be sent ; 
And when St. Sepulchre’s Bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord have mercy on your souls! 

Past twelve o'clock. 

One cannot doubt that this formal appoint- 
ment of such a monitor would be much talked 
of just at the time Shakspeare was writing 
§ Macbeth,’ and might very well be in his mind. 

Joun W. Hates. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue ‘ Best of Friends’ is the rather banal 
title bestowed by Mr. Cecil Raleigh upon his 
new Drury Lane drama, the production of which 
may be anticipated on the 18th inst. As 
is now generally known, a portion of the action 
passes in South Africa. Some of the scenes 
deal with circus life. 


‘Maapa,’ at the Adelphi, has been replaced 
by ‘Camille,’ one of various versions of ‘ La 
Miss O'Neil is a good 


Dame aux Camélias.’ 





actress, but she is not good enough to hold 
the London public in pieces with which it 
is familiar. She may go through her entire 
repertory without greatly changing matters. 
What she requires is an attractive novelty 
suited to her talents. She may console herself 
with the reflection that many well-known 
actresses are in the same situation. Mr. 
McKee Rankin is the elder Duval. ‘Elizabeth, 
Queen of England,’ to be given next Thursday, 
will, we suppose, prove to be a rendering of 
the well-known ‘ Elisabetta, Reina d’ Inghil- 
terra,’ in which Ristori was wont to appear. 


‘Wat Wovutp a GENTLEMAN Do?’ is the 
title, suggesting recollections of Ingoldsby, of 
a play by Mr. Gilbert Dayle, to be played on 
Saturday next at the Apollo Theatre. 


‘Honours Divivep,’ a four-act drama, per- 
formed at Margate on the Ist inst., is melo- 
dramatic in incident, but furnishes good 
opportunities for Miss Kate Rorke, who pro- 
poses bringing it to London if a theatre can 
be secured. 


Miss Maris SAKER, a member of a well- 
known theatrical family, and for many years 
one of the Criterion company, has died after a 
painful illness. She played Mrs. Candour to 
Sir Charles Wyndham’s Charles Surface, and 
was seen in many comic parts. At one time 
she was a member of Robert Wyndham’s Edin- 
burgh company. Her last performances were 
in America as a member of Mr. Willard’s 
company. 

Mr. Henry ArtHur JONES is engaged ona 
play for Mr. Arthur Bourchier to be produced 
next year at the Garrick. 


Monvay witnessed at the Duchess Theatre, 
Balham, the revival of the Drury Lane drama 
‘The Great Millionaire,’ and at the Grand 
Theatre, Fulham, the performance of ‘ Sweet 
and Twenty.’ 


Srr Epwarp RvssE 1's lecture on ‘ The State 
of Dramatic Criticism,’ delivered in the Shak- 
speare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, 
before the Institute of Journalists, contained 
a strong condemnation of Mr. Pinero’s play 
‘The Gay Lord Quex,’ to which Mr. Pinero 
replied in the Times. The quarrel, a very pretty 
one as it stands, calls for no interference from 
without. We will only say that Sir Edward’s 
strictures on ‘The Gay Lord Quex’ would apply 
equally well to ‘The School for Scandal,’ of 
which also it may be said that there was ‘‘no 
inner well of pure susceptibility, no desire or 
preference of what was chaste, no suggestion of 
any feeling for the right side of life or con- 
duct.” The lecturer also said that it was un- 
desirable that the drama’s laws, as expounded 
by journalists, should taboo all morbid studies. 
Mr. Alfred F. Robbins read a paper on ‘ Shak- 
speare as a Journalist,’ which, happily, was not 
in any sense controversial. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. C.—G. W.—G. K.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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Small folio, 3/. 3s. net. 


The ART of WALTER CRANE. 


By P.G. KONODY. With 20 Coloured Plates, 8 Photo. 
gravures, and 150 other Illustrations, representing all 
sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, Title-Page, ana 
End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 
(September 22, 
*,* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-maée 
Paper. Crown folio, printed in red and black throughout, 
6/. 6s. net. 


Fe p. folio, 27. 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. §S. 


DAVIES, M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 
45 other Illustrations. [September 22, 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Langton 


DOUGLAS. New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 


Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND- 


BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, Author of 
‘Masters of Mezzotint.’ Second Edition, Revised, with 
80 Illustrations. 

‘That the volume supplies a need of the moment there 
can be no doubt whatever, and if asked, as one often is, 
to recommend books on the subject, we should certainly 
name this first.’””-—Connois:eur, 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


The STUDY and CRITICISM of 


ITALIAN ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
Second Series. With 42 Illustrations. [September 22, 
Contents :—Alessio Baldovinetti—The Caen Sposalizio— 
An Unpublished Masterpiece by Filippino Lippi — An 
Altarpiece by Girolamo da Cremona—The Drawings of 
Andrea Mantegna—The British Museum ‘“ Raphael” 
Cartoon—A Word for Renaissance Churches—Certain Un- 
recognized Paintings by Masolino — Rudiments of Con- 
noisseurship. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A, 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and 90 other Illustrations. 

[British Artists Series. September 15, 
*.* This volume contains reproductions of a number of 
pictures which have never been photographed before, and 
are only known (if at all) through engravings. 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHELLEY'S POEMS. _ Illustrated 


and Decorated by Robert Anning Bell. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 
[Endymion Series. Shortly. 
*,* Also a Tall-Paper Edition on Japanese Vellum, 125 
copies only, 21s. net. 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The VITA NUOVA, or NEW LIFE, 


of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translated from the Italian 
by FRANCES DE MEY. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press in red and black. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES 
OF PAINTERS. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net each; or in 
limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
ALMA TADEMA. By Helen 


ZIMMERN. [September 15. 


RAPHAEL. By W. McDougall 


SCOTT, M.A. [September 15. 
Already published :—BURNE-JONES, FRA ANGELICO, 
GAINSBOROUGH, HOGARTH, HOLBHIN, HOLMAN 
HUNT, LEIGHTON, REYNOLDS, ROMNEY, VELAS- 
QUEZ, WATTEAU, WATTS. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE- 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each; or leather, 2s, net each. 


TROILUS and CRESSIDA. 
The TAMING of the SHREW. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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| NAPOLEON’S IMPRISONMENT. 





AN INTERESTING MANUSCRIPT. 


An entirely new view of many aspects of the “ Last Phase” is 


presented in the personal narrative of 


COUNT BALMAIN, 
THE RUSSIAN COMMISSIONER AT ST. HELENA, 


Which will begin publication, en fewilleton, in the 


DAILY MAIL 


OF TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 16. 





With the exception of one or two extracts from the Russian 
Diplomatic Correspondence in the Revue Bleue, M. BALMAIN’S 
Manuscript has never been published, and will be found of entrancing 


interest to lovers of Napoleonic Literature. 





ORDER THE 


DAILY MATL 


FROM TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 





THE NARRATIVE AND DOCUMENTS WILL BE PUBLISHED DAY BY DAY. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


sencteiiemae 
A TREATISE UPON 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT 


Inthe United Kingdom and the Dominions 
of the Crown, and in the United States 
of America. 


By E. J. MAC GILLIVRAY, LL,.B.Cantab., 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Member 
of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland. 
[Just out. 


Part I. Dealing with the Law of Copyright in Books, 
Engravings, Sculpture, Paintings, Drawings, and Photo- 
graphs, in Great Britain, with Chapters on International 
and Colonial Copyright, and including the Decisions in the 
English, Scottish, Irish, Indian, and Colonial Courts to the 
Present Time. 

Part II. Dealing fully with the Law of Copyright in the 
‘United States, including the Decisions in the American 
‘Courts to the Present Time. 

Appendix. The Copyright Statutes now in force in Eng- 
land, Canada, and America; The Berne Convention, 1886; 

The Additional Act of Paris, 1896; Orders in Council; 
Treasury Minutes in Government Publications. 


SUFFOLK IN THE XVIIth 
CENTURY. 


The Breviary of Suffolk, by ROBERT RYECE, 
4618, now published for the first time from the 
MS. in the British Museum. 


With Notes by LORD FRANCIS HERVEY, 
4to, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE BLACK POLICE OF 
QUEENSLAND. 


Reminiscences of the Early Days of the 
Colony. 


By EDWARD B. KENNEDY. 
With Illustrations, 


Medium 8vo, 25s, net. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
[Ready immediately. 


@WO NEW VOLUMES OF MR. MURRAY’S SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCKE. By Prof. CHARLES GLAUSER and W. 
MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Instructor in French to 
the Channet Squadron, formerly Assistant Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 

(Just out. 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In 2 


Parts. By GUSTAV HEIN, University of Berlin, Lec- 
turer in German (Honours) to the University of Aber- 
deen, and MICHEL BECKER, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, 
Part I. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Ready next week. 
This manual is uniform with the first part of ‘ Commercial 
‘French,’ and is specially adapted for the use of students in 
commercial classes and continuation schools. 


*.* A Complete List of the Volumes in the above 
Series will be sent post free on application. 





NEW VOLUME IN 
THE HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


HEROES of the WEST. A Bio- 


graphical Sketch of Modern History. By the Rev. 
A.J. and Mrs. CARLYLE and F. S. MARVIN, M.A. 
2vols. Vol. I. With 4 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
[Heady next week. 
*.* A Complete List of the Volumes in the above 
Series will be sent post free on application, 


-JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


WITH NAPOLEON AT 
ST. HELENA: 


Being the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, 
Naval Surgeon. 

Translated from the French of PAUL 

FREMEAUX by EDITH 8S. STOKOE, 


With Facsimiles and Copies of Letters 
and a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Stokoe. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WINDING ROAD: 
A Novel. 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, 
Author of ‘Poor Human Nature,’ ‘The Harp of Life. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MR. MARRIOTTI’S NEW NOVEL, UNIFORM 
WITH ‘ THE COLUMN,’ 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


“The book contains some exquisite pictures of life, 
touched with real poetry......has many pages of originaiity 
and charm, and should not be missed by any one who keeps 
an eye on the English novel...... It has within it a rare sense 
of poise and rest, and ends, as good art should, in making its 
peace with beauty.”—TZimes, 

**T have no doubt that the many people who were fasci- 
nated by ‘The Column’ will be carried away with en- 
thusiasm by Mr. Marriott’s new novel.”—Free Lance. 





A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 
AN ENGLISH GIRLIN PARIS. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


“The anonymous author of ‘An English Girl in Paris,’ 
as reveaied in the course of a series of facile sketches dealing 
with Parisian life, is herself quite the most charming of the 
many pleasing portraits in the book...... A literary effort 
which is markea throughout by grace and charm of 
thought, character, and, where possible, expression.” 

Times. 

*** An English Girl in Paris’ is delightful...... The book is 
so light and bright and alive with inimitable types, French 
and British—especially ‘le p'tit chou’—that you find it all 
too short.”—7ruth. 





A NEW EDITION NOW READY, COMPLETING 
55,000 COPIES. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


A Romance. By HENRY HARLAND, Author of 
‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,’ now in its Eighty-fifth 
Thousand, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘*Did you enjoy ‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box’? Then you 
will enjoy Mr. Harland’s latest novel, ‘The Lady Para- 
mount.’......He has the story-teller's gift of making it 
exceedingly interesting.”—/ree Lance. 

“The charm lies in episode, atmosphere, and general 
picturesqueness,”—Spectator, 


PERSIAN CHILDREN of the 


ROYAL FAMILY: being the Narrative of an 
English Tutor at the Court of H.R.H. Zilhis 
Sultén, G.C.S.I. By WILFRID SPARROY. 
With numerous Illustrations reproduced from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s, 6d. net. 
**The book has an indefinable charm...... We cannot give 
the author higher praise than to say that we lay down his 
book with regret that there is not more of it.” 
Literary World, 
‘The book is full of good things...... Very readable and 
amusing, the interest is enhanced by a number of portraits 


and other illustrations specially prepared for the volume.” 
Westminster Gazette. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York.. 





THE : 3 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES, 


—_¥_>——_ 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. each net, 


PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By R. F. IRVINE, M.A., and O, T. J. ALPERS, M.A, 


Contents :—Discovery and Settlement: The Maori—The 
Coming of the White Man—Between 1800 and 1840—Sys- 
tematic Colonisation — Constitution and Responsible 
Government. Expansion and Experiment: The Public 
Works Policy and the Abolition of the Provinces—The 
New Democracy —The Labour Laws — Progress of Land 
Settlement, Education, Art, Science, and Literature — 
Statistical Appendix. 


PROGRESS OF CANADA IN THE 
CENTURY. 
By J. CASTELL HOPKINS, F.S.S. 


Contents :—Formation of the Provinces : Three Centuries 
of History—Pioneer Work and Settlement—Foundations 
of Government—Out of Rebellion into Union—Formation 
of the Dominion—National Development—Constitutional 
Progress under Federal Institutions—The People and the 
Country at the End of the Century. 


LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY. 
By Prof. A. B, DE MILLE, M.A. 


Contents:—Prelude: The Triumph of Romanticism, 
English Literature: The New Influence—Poetry—The 
Novel—Later Novelists—Philosophers and Critics—English 
in America—The Periodical—Literature on the Continent— 
Germany—France—Italy and Spain—Russia and the North 
—Retrospective. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, 
AND CHINA IN THE CENTURY. 


By the Right. Hon, Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart, 


‘*In the first three chapters of Part I. we find a lucid and 
sometimes striking portraiture—drawn in large outline bya 
skilled hand—of the great Empire of the Middle East, with 
a pregnant and sufficient account, brief yet emphatic, of its 
formation.”—Atheneum, 





PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
IN THE CENTURY. 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit. LL.D. 
“A clear, valuable, and attractive rendering of a com- 


plicated story by one who has all its details at his 
finger-ends,.”—Datly Express. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
CENTURY. 
By W. H. WITHROW, M.A. D.D. F.RS.C. 


“ Drawn in broad, firm lines, it gives a picture at once 
interesting and instructive.” — Scotsman, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, L7p., 
London and Edinburgh. 





THE RESTORATION of the ERECHTHKION ; 

A French Manual of Medixval Architecture; Competition for 
Police Courts, &c., Sunderland; Isolation Hospitals; Magazines and 
Reviews; Sanitary Institute Congress; Municipal Sanitation; Che- 
mistry of Building Materials: and Illustrations of St. John’s Church, 
Sidcup; Village Church, Port Sunlight; House, Wolves Newton, &. 
See the BUILDER of September 13 (4d. ; by post, 43d. ).—Through any 
Newsagent, or direct fr.m the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.), 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 





64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 


” and INDIGESTION z 
And Bafest Aperient for Delicate Gonstitations, 
, Ch Infants. 


ildren, aad In: 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





HEARTBURN, 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 
THE KING’S LIBRARY. 


MR. MORING is issuing a Small Library of English Classics, in various Departments of Literature, under the title of ‘THE KING’S LIBRARY.” 
Acertain number of the Books are being sumptuously printed at THE DE LA More PRgss, in folio and quarto, and will be specificaliy styled ‘THz Dr LA 
More Press Fouios and QuArTos,” These issues will be strictly limited. Special sections of ‘THE KING'S LIBRARY,” produced less sumptuously, 
and at a moderate price, will be devoted to Shakespearian Literature, in the fullest acceptation of the term (‘‘ The Shakespeare Library”); to Classics of a more 
general and popular character (“‘The King’s Classics”); and to other sub-divisions, The scope of the Editorial work will depend upon the special character 
of the individual Books ; in no case will there be an unnecessary display of learning. Archaic words and phrases will be explained, and textual errors briefly 
noted ; Bibliographical data will be added, together with occasional Appendices, at the end of the Volumes. Mr. MORING has the pleasure to announce 
that he has secured the valued co-operation of Mr. ISRAEL GOLLANCZ as General Editor of ‘‘ THE KING’S LIBRARY ”; it is felt that his reputation and 
experience will be sufficient guarantee for the Scholarship of the New Series. 














THE DE LA MORE PRESS FOLIOS. 


Strictly limited to 290 Copies on Hand-made Paper, for Sale in England, and 10 Copies on Real Vellum, with Initials illuminated by hand in 
Gold and Colours, 
Among the Books arranged for, in this Section; are the following, now at Press :— 


The MIRROUR of VERTUE in WORLDLY GREATNESS, or The LIFE of Sir THOMAS MORE, 


Knight. By his Son-in-Law WILLIAM ROPER. With Portrait. 10s. 6d net. [Ready shortly. 


EIKON BASILIKE; the Portraiture of His Sacred Majesty King Charles I. in his Solitudes and 


Sufferings. 1/, 1s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S OVID, being Arthur Golding’s Translation of The METAMORPHOSES. 


11. 1s, net. 


The PERCY FOLIO of OLD ENGLISH BALLADS and ROMANCES. 


*.* A Special Prospectus of this Folio nill be issued later on, A New Edition of PERCY’S RELIQUES, in smaller format, is also in preparation, 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS. 


Strictly limited to 480 Copies on Hand-made Paper, for sale in England, and 20 on Japanese Vellum. 


I. OLD ENGLISH PLAYS. 
The RETURN from PARNASSUS, a Cambridge Drama of Contemporary Life, and containing 


References to Shakespeare and other Elizabethan Writers. 5s. net. 


The Play of EVERYMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 
Ben Jonson’s ALCHEMIST. 5s. net. 
Il. ENGLISH CHARACTER BOOKS. 
Dekker’s GULL’'S HORNBOOK, a Book of “Characters” of Shakespeare's Age, with special 


Pictured Initials. 5s, net. a 
*.* The first of a Representative Series of English ‘** Character Books. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


The Popular Section of ‘‘ THE KING'S LIBRARY,” to be called ‘‘ THE KING'S CLASSICS,” will be differentiated in size and general appearance from 
the pocket libraries now in vogue; and while inexpensive, will be elegant in style and suitable for the library. The Text will be carefully edited, unabridged, 
clearly printed in good bold type, not upon too thin a paper, and bound in antique boards, The first volume—RICHARD OF BURY’S The LOVE of 
BOOKS, 1s. net—will be issued on October 25th, and will be followed by FITZGERALD'S SIX PLAYS of CALDERON, 3s, 6d. net, on November 
25th; ROPER’S LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE, 1s. 6d. net, and The EIKON BASILIKE, 2s. net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. 


TEXTS, STUDIES, AND MANUALS, USEFUL FOR THE STUDENT AND GENERAL READER. 

In this Section of “The KING'S LIBRARY ” it is proposed to issue in small format, sextodecimo, uniform with ‘‘The KING’S CLASSICS,” a series of 
books of special interest to the Student of Shakespeare, and to the general reader. In addition to Shakespearian texts, the Shakespeare Library will include 
Elizabethan plays as well as studies and manuals dealing with Shakespearian themes. 

P The first volumes will be the following ‘‘ORIGINALS of SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS,” and it is hoped that this subsection of ‘* The Shakespeare 
Library ” will be fully representative :— 

THOMAS LODGE’S Romance of ROSALYNDE, the original of Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It.’ 2s. 6d, net. 

The HISTORY of HAMLET. 2:. 6d, net. 

ARTHUR BROOKE'S Translations of BANDELLO’S The TRAGICALL HISTORYE of ROMEUS and JULIET. 2s, 6d. net. 
Each Volume will contain a concise Introduction summarizing the bibliographical and literary history of the book, and a succinct account of its 
relationship to the Shakespearian Play in question, together with brief necessary Notes and Glossaries, 
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